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Portrait of Prince Coburg. 


Our engravings in the present number, 
vary something from those which have 
heretofore appeared in our work. We 
believe they will be noticed with consider- 
able interest. The first one is a portrait 
of the imported English draught horse, 
the property of Jas. E. Letton, of Citron 
Forest, Piney Grove Farm, near Millers- 
burgh, Ky., and was part of his importa- 
tion last year. 

Considerable difference of opinion is 
entertained as to the real utility of so stout 
a horse in this country, and some demur 
is made by persons not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject, to the hair on 
his legs. 

Our own expericnce leads us to the con- 
clusion that there is no objection to be 
made against him on either of these 
grounds. It is not professed, that he is a 
race horse, though he is sufficiently active 
for all the purposes to which a draught 
horse is generally noe ; and for farm- 
ing purposes, we think it will be uni- 
versally conceded, that bone and muscle 
constitute two very important items in the 
qualifications necessary to make a reall 
useful animal. We think him well wort 
the attention of the farming community, 
and recommend him to their considera- 
tion. His stock from large strong mares, 
cannot help being powerful, beyond any 
thing in this courtry, and the known do- 
cility of the breed make them invaluable. 
To appreciate this, a person should see a 
brewer’s or distiller’s dray in London— 
the whole of the teams without blinkers 
on their bridles, each horse watching the 
action of the driver, and his own move- 
ment corresponding to the minutest frac- 
tion. 

We could describe what we know of 
our own knowledge, of the tractability of 
this breed of horse, but our object is not 
to vamp up by any overstretched descrip- 
tion, our own opinion upon this subject. 
We however, invite the attention of the 
farmers, to reflect how far their interests 
will be forwarded by the introduction of a 
strong team horse amongst them, instead 
of the light diminutive one generally 
used—let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood—we fully value the bottom of the 
small horse, taking its origin from the 
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thorough bred, and know their untirin 
stamina. This is all requisite in a road- 
ster, but on a farm, poor: J strength, in our 
estimation, is more useful. As regards 
the horse himself, he is a fine specimen of 
the kind. 

The following is his pedigree: 

Prince Coburg, color black, bred by 
Mr. James Price of Bround, North Wale 
foaled May 10th, 1839. He was sire 
by Black Prince, a Shropshire horse, and 
out of dam Bronte, color, black, who won 
two premiums, one at Denbigh and one 
at Mold, £2 each time, as the best brood 
mare. She was by Loboxer, a brown 
horse, belonging to a Mr. Done of Wrex- 


ham. 


Prince Coburg won the first prize at 
Holywell also the first prize at the Den- 
bighshire and Flintshire Society, at 
Ruthyn, of £2 sterling each, and at Liv- 
erpool, won the first prize of three sove- 
reigns. 





For the Farmer and Gardener. 
An Essay on the Importance of Lime fin 
Soils. 
(BY DARIUs LaPHAM, Civil Engineer.) 
No. 4. 


In the previous numbers! have attem pt- 
ed to show the principles of the action of 
lime in restoring fertility to exhausted 
soils, and I now propose to make some 
remarks on the application of lime to 
soils, together with some additional re- 
marks upon the priticiples of its action. 
Before proceeding to remark upon its ap- 
plication, it may be well to recapitulate 
the principles upon which its usefulness 
in Agriculture depends; remarking at the 
same time, that these principles ought to 
be well understood by the practical farm- 
ers themselves. 

1. The most important use of lime in 
renovating soils that have become ex- 
hausted by over cropping, is dependent 
upon the principle which lime possesses 
of converting vegetable and animal 
substances, as well as the original humus 
which may be remaining in the soil into 
soluble food for plants; and of forming 
with those substances such a chemical com- 
bination as that their soluble and gaseous 
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roducts are prevented from waste, either | 

y dissipation in the atmosphere or being 
washed away by rains; and retaining 
them in the soil, and yielding them only 
to the action of growing plants. 

2. By its power of combiningchemically 
with all acids contained in the soils, or in 
the original humus, or such as may be de- 
rived from the vegetable matter added to 
the soil, and also with some of the metal- 
ic oxides, and either converting them in- 
to suitable food for plants, or preventing 
their noxious influence in retarding or ob- 
structing the growth of wholesome and 
nutritious plants. | 


3. By supplying to the soil, when it is 








wanting an essential constituent of such 
plants as are cultivated for food. 

4, Lime when eink eri in the soils, 
may have a greater effect in producing 
an electrical equilibrium, or neutralization; 
and thereby inducing a more healthy and 
vigorous circulation of sap or vegetable 
fluid, than has hitherto been conceded. 

[Dr. Jackson says, “If a soil is wholly 

sitive or negative in its nature, it fails 
to be fertile ; and when one power great- 
ly predominates over the other, it is not in 
its most favorable condition. We must 
then endeavor to bring a soil to a neutral 
state, especially if it is decidedly acid. 
Silex is regarded as an acid, and alumina, 
lime, magnesia, iron, and the alkalies are 
its opposiles, or are electro-positive in re- 
lation to it. Vegetable acids are also 
electro-negative, or acid reagents, and 
must be combined with some basic sub- 
stance in order to give the best results.” | 

5. Lime in a caustic state has a power- 
ful effect in promoting the germination of 
seeds planted in the earth. 

[It is well known that by a wise provi- 
sion of nature, for their preservation for 
an indefinite length of time, seeds contain 
a greater proportion of carbon, than an 
other parts of the plant; and that germi- 
nation cannot take place until this excess 
of carbon has been abstracted. This ex. 
cess of carbon is converted into carbonic 
acid by absorbing oxigen from the moist- 
ure and air contained in the soil. But it 
is obvious that if the seed when planted 
in the earth should be in contact with 
caustic lime, or lime deprived of its car- | 
benic acid, that the lime will rapidly ab- 
sorb the carbonie acid as it is formed, 
from the seed. In Lindley’s Theory of 
Horticulture, Amer. Ed. 1841, it is stated 
that old spruce fir seed, which would 
scarcely germinate at two vears old, pro- 
duced a fine healthy crop when three 








: —————= 
years old, having been first damped anq 
then mixed with newly slaked lime. ]t 
is also well known to intelligent farmers 
that liming seed wheat induces a health 
and vigorous growth so as to prevent the 


org 

_ 6. The application of lime in combina. 
tion with vegetable matter increases the 
power of the soil to absorb moisture, and 
improves the texture so as to admit the 
air more readily, and to greater depth. 

[It isstated by practical men that the 
saving of labor by the improved texture 
which the lime produces will amply re ay 
the cost, if no other advantage should be 
derived from its application. ] 

7. Considerable advantage is derived 
from the use of lime in soils by the de- 
struction of insects, and the prevention of 
disease in plants. 

It has been stated that there are three 
modes or forms in which lime may be ap- 
plied to soils. 

Ist. in the form of Calcined Lime. 

2nd. In the form of Carbonate of Lime. 

3rd. In the form of Sulphate of Lime. 

I shall proceed to remark upon its ap- 

lication to soils under each of these 


orms. 
1, Calcined Lime. 


Before the application of lime, there 
should always be made an accurate anal- 
ysis of the soil to which it is to be a 
plied. Such analysis will enable us to 
judge of the quantity of lime required, 
and to guide us in the manner of its ap- 
plication. If the analysis should indicate 
a deficiency of humus and calcareous 
matter, and the soil should possess in oth- 
er respects @ proper constitution, the best 
and cheapest mode of restoring its fer- 
tility, will be to commence by sowing & 
crop of clover or buckwheat, (plants 
which draw but little food from the soil 
before ripening) which may be made to 
grow in poor soils by a small quantity of 
gypsum or ashes sown upon them alter 
they have come up and covered the 
ground; and as soon as they are fully in 
flower, newly slaked lime, at the rate of 
20 to 30 bushels to the acre, should be 
sown upon the ground, and the crop Im- 
mediately turned under by the plough, 
and laid flat by the roller if necessary; 4 
second plongh should follow in the furrow 
of the first and turn up an additional 
quantity of earth upon the sod. The ac- 
tion between the lime and the vegetable 
matter aided by heat and moisture, WI 
soon convert the sod into a suitable state 
for the food of plants; and by subse 
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uent tillage it will become incorporated 
with the soil so as to enrich the whole 
mass of earth lying above the sod. 

Ifthe analysis should indicate an excess 
of vegetable matter in the soil, or that 
sterility is caused by acids, the lime 
should then be applied to the naked sur- 
face and ploughed in and incorporated as 
much as possible by the use of the roller. 
The quantity to be applied for this purpose 
will require to be ascertained by exper- 
iment, and by commencing with a small 
quantity and increasing it, until the de- 
sired effects are produced. Generally, 
however, the rd required to correct 
the acidity of soils is small compared 
with that required to act upon the vegeta- 
ble matter. 

Another method of applying lime to 
soils is by means of the compost. A far- 
mer should always have a place appro- 

riated to the making of compost, and 
should always have a quantity of lime on 
hand for that purpose. he compost 
heap should be composed of alternate 
layers of vegetable matter, manure from 
the stables, refuse straw, all animal mat- 
ter the farm may afford, and lime—the 
whole covered with earth. With very 
little care and attention, a large quantity 
of manure may be thus accumulated and 
prepared for use during the course of a 

ear. 
’ In the State of Pennsylvania, lime has 
been used in Agriculture more extensive- 
ly and successfully than in any other 
tate. Dr. Darlington has given the fol- 
lowing mode of its application, as the 
general practice in that State. 


Itis usually obtained from the kiln in 
itscaustic state, and deposited in heaps 
in the field where it is to be spread, and 
water sufficient to slake it to a powder is 
then thrown upon it. As soon as it 
isslaked, it is loaded into carts, and men 
with shovels distribute it as evenly as 
possible over the ground. Onan ordina- 
ry soil from 40 to 50 bushels per acre are 
applied. Avery richsoil will receive 70 
or 80 bushels, or even 100 bushels to the 
acre with advantage. On very poor land 
20 to 30 bushels per acre is deemed most 
advantageous to commence with. The 
application of lime is usually repeated 
qety five or six years; that is every time 
the field comes in turn to be broken up 
with the plough, and as the land improves 
the quantity of lime is increased. The 
prevailing practice in Chester county, is 
to plough down the sod or ley in the 
all or early in the spring, harrow it once, 











and then spread the lime, previously slaked 
to a powder, preparatory to plaplling 
the field with Indian corn. 

Dr. Darlington also states as his ex- 
perience, that a good proportion of veg- 
etable matter adds greatly to the benefi- 
cial effects of lime; and hence our farm- 
ers are desirous to mingle as much barn- 
yard manure as possible with their lime 
dressings; and to get their fields into 
what is called a good sod or turf, full of 
grass roots. Thena dressing of lime has 
an admirable effect. Yard manure is not 
generally mingled with the lime, when 
the latter is first applied. The practice 
is to lime the Indian corn ground, prior to 
planting that grain on the inverted sod; 
and the ensuing spring, to manure the 
same field for a barley crop, or to reserve 
the manure until the succeeding autumn 
and apply it to the wheat crop. 

The cheapest method of applying the 
lime to land, will be to aa off the 
field into squares by stakes 20 feet apart, 
and when the lime is hauled,from the kiln 
before it is slaked, to drop half a bushel 
at the intersection of every square of 20 
feet, taking care at the same time, on ev- 
ery alternate range, to drop the lime in 
one range opposite the middle of the 
space between the heaps in the other 
range, thus: 
© oO O O O O 

© © O © oO 
) O 0) 0) O O) 

When placed in this manner, the heaps 
will be equi-distant from each other in all 
directions, and a man with a shovel can, 
without walking, spread the heaps so that 
the lime will cover the whole surface 
evenly and uniformly. This plan saves 
the labor of shovelling the lime into the 
cart the second time. 

If more or less than fifty bushels to the 
acre is required, the distance between the 
stakes must be increased or diminished 
accordingly. 

If the lime is applied to ploughed land, 
the best way to slake the lime, is to cover 
the heaps with earth, the moisture of 
which, will soon reduce the lime to a fine 

owder. But if appliedtoa green crop 
it must be slaked with water. 


2. Carbonate of Lime. 


Under the term of carbonate of lime 
may be included, not only pulverised and 
disintegrated limestone, but likewise all 
the various descriptions of marl, or any 
substance containing a moiety of calcare 
ous earth. The term carbonate of lime 
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conveys a distinct and definite idea, always 
meaning a compound of 56 parts of pure 
lime, and 44 parts of carbonic acid; but 
the term mari is very indefinite, and re- 
quires to be qualified by some adjective, 
to give it an approach to definitiveness.— 
Such as shell marl, clay marl, marly clay 
green sand marl, &c. But the value o 
marl for agricultural purposes depends 
partly upon the quantity of calcareous 
matter contained in it, and partly upon 
other component parts, which may be use- 
ful as fertilizers of the soil, or as correc- 
tives and amendments of the constitution 
of the soil. For example, clay marl will 
be more useful on sandy lands than on 
clay lands, because the clay contained in 
the mar! will ——* the constitution of 
the sandy soil, whilst it would injure that 
of the other. Shell marl, when obtained 
from recent pulverised shells, will be more 
valuable by reason of the animal matter 
which they contain, than if procured from 
calcined, or old decayed shells, from which 
the animal matters have been abstracted. 
The green sand marl, in addition to its 
calcareous quality, contains a large pro- 
portion of potash, which is perhaps more 
valuable than carbonate of lime alone. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in order 
to be able to apply marls to lands judi- 
ciously and profitably, it is an essential pre- 
requisite, that its qualities should be as- 
certained, as well as the character and 
composition of the soil to which it is to be 
applied ; and an accurate analysis of each 
is the only sure guide, to direct the farmer 
jn the use ef marls. 


There is, however, this distinction be- 
tween marls and calcined or caustic lime: 
—the lime being perhaps always in the 
form of a carbonate, or lime fully com- 
bined with carbonic acid, it will not arrest 
and retain the carbonic acid gas, formed 
by the fermentation and putrefaction of 
the vegetable matter in the soils; but the 
carbonic acid, having the weakest affinity 
for lime of any other acid known, (except 
one or two,) the lime will of course com- 
bine with any acids which the soil may 
contain, and give out the carbonic acid 
with which it was combined, for the use 
of the growing plants. This process takes 
place so slowly and gradually in the soil, 
that growing plants are enabled to seize 
upon the carbonic acid as it is liberated, 
and ate it as food for the new ve- 
getable. 

Carbonate of lime, according to Sir H. 
Davy, does not produce that strong chem- 





ical action upon inert vegetable matter, 





| small a quantity of gypsum. 





and woody fibre, that takes place when 
caustic lime is added, by which they are 
rendered soluble, and form a nutritive food 


for plants. 
3. Sulphate of Lime— Gypsum. 


The mode by which gypsum acts upon 
plants has long been a subject of inqui 
and investigation, by both scientific ang 
practical men, without arriving, until re- 
cently, at any definite or satisfactory re- 
sults ; and the effects recorded of its action 
upon plants under apparently similar cir- 
cumstances, have been so various and 
contradictory, that the inquiry has beep 
thereby exceedingly embarrassed. 

Professor Liebig having recently an- 
nounced the important fact, that rain and 
snow water contain a notable proportion 
of ammonia, it affords a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this long mooted question. The 
sulphuric acid of the gypsum unites with 
the carbonate of ammonia, at the common 
temperature, and forms soluble sulphate 
of ammonia ; the lime thus liberated seizes 
upon the carbonic acid given out by the 
ammonia, and forms carbonate of lime, 
“ The evident influence of gypsum (says 
Liebig) upon the growth of grasses, de- 
pends only upon its fixing in the soil the 
ammonia of the atmosphere, which would 
otherwise be volatilized, with the water as 
it evaporates.” 

That this may be one of the causes of 
the increased fertility produced by the a 
Peon of gypsum, is not controverted; 

ut that it is the only cause, is question- 
able. In the decomposition of gypsum 
by carbonate of ammonia, two other salts 
may be formed, viz : sulphate of ammonia 
and carbonate of lime ; and both of these 
salts will act upon either the undecayed 
vegetable matter, or the humus contained 
in the soil, and thereby afford a greater 
supply of food to the growing plants, in 
addition to that of supplying them with 
nitrogen. 


The surprising effects produced by the 
small quantity of gypsum usually sown 
upon land, may be accounted for, when 
we consider that nitrogen forms but the 
one hundredth part of the substance of the 
grasses ; and that by the decomposition 
of a little more than four pounds of gyp- 
sum, sufficient nitrogen is afforded for an 
increased product of 100 pounds of the 
grasses. But when to this is superadded 
the additional effects of the decomposed 
gypsum upon the food of plants, we ceasé 
to wonder at the effects produced by 80 
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There are, however, other modes by 


ich the decomposition of gypsum in the 
“ may be effected. Oxalic acid, which 
js of frequent occurrence in soils, and 
which in some soils is a principal cause of 
sterility, has a greater affinity for lime 
than any other acid. When gypsum is 
sown upon a soil containing oxalic acid, 
this acid will immediately unite with the 
jime of the gypsum, and set free the sul- 
huric acid, which will either be absorbed 
y the roots of plants, or will enter into 
combination with other bases, which may 
be in the soil ; such as potash, soda, mag- 
nesia, or ammonia, in the order in which 
they are stated. 
he carbonates of potash and soda, 
when present in soils to which gypsum is 
applied, will decompose it, by the sulphu- 
ric acid uniting with these substances, and 
the lime uniting with the carbonic acid, 
thus liberated, forming sulphates of potash 
and soda, and carbonate of lime. 

Unieached ashes mixed with gypsum, 
will effect its decomposition,—the potash 
having a greater affinity for the acid than 
lime, will form sulphate of potash, and set 
the lime free. 

Animal and vegetable manures, when 
in a state of fermentation, give out ammo- 
niacal gas; and when gypsum is spread 
over a heap of manure, this gas combines 
with the sulphuric acid, forming sulphate 
of ammonia, and becomes fixed in the ma- 
nure, and its escape into the air is pre- 
vented ; while the gypsum is decomposed, 
and its lime and water increase the value 
of the compost heap. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there are 
several means by which gypsum may be 
decomposed in the soil; and it is by the 
action of its decomposed elements that its 
fertilizing effects are produced. First, by 
fixing in the soil the nitrogen brought 
down from the atmosphere in rain and 
snow; and, secondly, by its remaining 
constituent parts acting upon the humus 
and vegetable matter in the soil, by which 
they are rendered available as food for the 
plants ; and thirdly, by the water which is 
given out of the gypsum in the process ol 
decomposition. 

It has been objected to the repeated ap- 
plication of gypsum, that it eventually im- 
poverishes the soil. This is true, if gyp- 
sum be continually applied to grasses, 
producing an increased growth, so as to 
exhaust the small quantity of humus that 
may have been in the soil, without adding 
any more to it. Gypsum, as well as lime 
or marl, should always be used in connec- 
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tion with putrescent manures. It should 
either be incorporated with manure in the 
compost heap, or it should be applied to 
the soil in contact with the manure, and 
ploughed into the soil together. After the 
manure has been evenly spread upon the 
field, then the gypsum should be sown up- 
on the manure bee ploughing. It is an 
excellent plan to sow gypsum upon a green 
crop of clover or buckwheat, intended to 
be plowed under for manure. “The action 
of the plaster thus covered over is instan- 
taneous, and the putridity is so certain as 
to cause considerable gas, which in its 
passage through the sod, impregnates it 
with all its manuring qualities, and the 
roots of plants shoot down and feed upon 
a bed of manure.” It is stated in the 
American Farmer, that this method has 
been repeatedly practiced, with greater 
benefit than when the gypsum is sown in 
the ordinary manner. 

When sown upon clover in the ordinary 
manner, it has been usual to apply one 
bushel to the acre, and its effect could on- 
ly be seen on the crop upon which it was 
sown ; but when applied as above, five or 
six bushels per acre will amply repay the 
expense, (where gypsum is cheap) in the 
permanent fertility given to the soil, and 
the increase of jabbaumant crops. 

In the application of lime, marl, or gy 
sum to lands, i: should always be borne in 
mind, that it causes an increased consump- 
tion of humus or the food of plants, and 
therefore a continued application of these 
substances, without adding a supply of 
organic matter, will soon exhaust the soil, 
and produce sterility. But when, at the 
same time you apply either of these sub- 
stances, you supply the materials which 
the plants consume, (vegetable and ani- 
mal manures) your lands will be constant- 
ly in good plight; and the lime, marl, or 
gypsum serves principally to digest the 
food, so as to prepare it for the absorbent 
vessels of the growing plants. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Near Boston, Mass., June 1, 1842. 


Mr. C. Foster: 

The time of my leaving Zanesville for 
this region was unavoidably delayed sev- 
eral days, which will account for your not 
having heard from me in this way before. 

But few matters have passed under my 
observation, which would be regarded by 
your readers generally as of much in- 
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Vor. Ill. 





The different stages of vegetation at 
this season of the year, which appear to 
a person travelling in the direction I have 
come, are the first objects that attract at- 
tention. I took the northern route, through 
lakes Erie and Ontario. When I left 
Zanesville, all our trees, including even 
the later varieties of oaks, were in nearly 
full foliage, and our apples were as large 
as quail’s eggs. Travelling northward, I 
came in two day’s time where the apple 
trees were not entirely out of bloom, and 
the oaks scarcely showed the form of the 
leaf. On the morning of the 14th ult., 
there was so hard a frost in the vicinity 
of Massillon, O., as to kill or much injure 
very hardy plants, such as lettuce, &c., 
and the leaves of the mulberry, even the 
Itailian, or white kind, were entirely killed. 

From Massillon I went east, through 
Columbiana county, and thence through 
Trumbull, Portage, &c., to Cleveland.— 
The land in the vicinity of Massillon, and 
generally from there to New Lisbon, is 
very gore for wheat, though some of it is 
considerably broken, and rather thin and 
gravelly. The farmers of Columbiana 
are, many of them, Quakers from Penn- 
sylvania; and better specimens of farming, 
or more spacious, substantial, and conve- 
nient buildings, are nowhere to be found 
within the state. 

The land in Trumbull, and from thence 
to the lake at Cleveland, is generally too 
flat, and the soil in most cases too thin and 
heavy, for the common purposes of culti- 
vation. The inhabitants of this region, 
and generally through the Western Re- 
serve, came originally from New England 
—mostly from Connecticut—and although 
the soil on which they are located seems 
less congenial to crops, and their advan- 
tages in many respects to be less than are 
enjoyed by other people in many other 
sections, yet I have nowhere seen in Ohio 
evidences of greater prosperity aud com- 
fort. The houses are all neat and conve- 
nient, and the church and the school-house, 
each well finished, and the former fre- 
quently tasteful in its appearance, meet 
the eye at short intervals. 

I noticed one thing in the appearance 
of vegetation in the immediate vicinity of 
the lake at Cleveland, worthy attention. 
Nothing had been killed by frost, and the 
trees were a little more forward than they 
were twenty or thirty miles further to the 
south. I was told that this was frequently 
the case, and that they were never so li- 
able to frost along within a few miles of 
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the lake, either in spring or fall, as ey | 


were thirty or forty miles back. A vapor 
seems to rise from the lake, which dis. 
solves the particles of frost. I found the 
lake winds excessively chilly and uncom 
fortable. 

I arrived at Buffalo, Saturday evening, 
16th ult., and learned that there was a 
severe frost in some places the morning 
of that day. 

As my stay in Buffalo was to be but 
short, I procured a horse and A omg a short 
visit to the establishment of the Messrs, 
Allen, about four or five miles distant, 
My road lay immediately on the bank of 
the Niagara river, and a more delightte 
ride than is here afforded, can hardly be 
imagined. Mounted on a_ nimble, light- 
footed galloping “ Morgan,” I soon reach- 
ed Mr. A.’s house. Here I found Mr. R, 
L. Allen, who had just arrived from the 
a of New York, where he had been for 
a few months, engaged in the publication 
of the work which he and his brother 
have lately started, the American Agri- 
culturist. 

I was under the necessity of taking a 
hasty view of their stock, &c. I how- 
ever took particular notice of the “ Kenil- 
worth” pigs. They appear to be a breed 
which will grow pretty lose, and foranan- 
imal of suchacharacter they are not coarse; 
but candor obliges me to say, that I think 
they have not as much symmetry and con- 
stitution as some breeds which I have seen. 

From Buffalo I passed down to Niagara. 


| My visit here would have been far more 


gratifying had the weather been favora- 
ble for an examination of the numerous 
objects of interest for which this spot has 
ever been celebrated. The rain fell in 
torrents during a considerable part of my 
stay ; when it did not rain, there was gen- 
erally a thick fog which obstructed the view 
of the grandest portions of the falls. I 
was able however, to make a pretty satis 
factory examinatiou of the rapids, both 
above and below the falls, and by pass- 
ing ina boat just below the falls, and from 
some other points, a view was obtained 
which was truly magnificent, and awful 
beyond description, and which, together 
with the thundering, deafening roar of the 
cataract, and the trembling of the solid 
rocks under my feet, inspired me with sen- 
sations never before felt, and that cannot 
be expressed. , 

I spent several hours in an excursion 
into the country on the Canada side, 
during which I visited Drummondville, 
the spot where the memorable and bloody 
action, called the battle of Lundy’s Lane 
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was fought between the British and 
American troops during the last war. 

The land on the Canada side is ap- 

rently much better than on the Ameri- 
can, its aspect is more favorable, and the 
soil is lighter and warmer. Some of the 
most beautiful farms I ever saw are situ- 
ated on the Canada side of the river from 
Buffalo to Niagara. There are also 
some fine, neatly managed farms farther 
pack. The capabilities of this region are 
undoubtedly far greater than are gen- 
erally known or considered. 

From Niagara I passed down to Lew- 
jston, where I took steamboat for Os- 
wego. Opposite to Lewiston is Queens- 
ton, near which stands the monument 
erected to the memory of the British gen- 
eral, Brook, who fell in the battle of 
Queenston Heighths. 

An attempt was made a few years ago 
bysome infamous scoundrel to blow u 
that monument, which so far succeeded, 
that it has been determined to take it 
down and re-buildit. It is cracked from 
hottom to top, and the balustrade on the 
topis nearly destroyed. 

{ had like to have forgotten to mention 
that I found vegetation at Buffalo five or 
six weeks behind Zanesville. The trees 
were not, certainly farther advanced than 
they were at Zanesville on the 8th of 
April. It was the 2lstof May I reached 
Buffalo, and the apple trees were not in 
full bloom—peaches, plums and cherries 








Leaving Lewiston on the 23d ult., for 
Oswego, I passed down the Niagara riv- 
At the mouth of the 


were nearly full. | 


er to Lake Ontario. 


tiver is the village of Youngstown, on | 


the American side, and on the opposite 
side is the British town of Niagara. On 
the British side are the posts Fort George 
and Massasauga, and on the American 
side is Fort Niagara. 

The position of those places is delight- 
ful, and as we pass by them and enter 
the beautiful Lake below, they present a 
view, combined with the lovely landscape 
around, more charming than the pencil 
can delineate or the tongue describe. 

The deep and placid waters of Ontario, 
with the beautiful, quiet and highly cul- 
tivated shores, present a continued scene 
of the most attractive interest from Ni- 
agara to Oswego. To all who have oc- 
casion to travel through this region, and 
who are sensible to the highest attractions 
of nature, clothed in her most magnifi- 
cent array, I would say, fail not to cross 





the beautiful bosom of Ontario. 





From Oswego I passed down the Ca- 
nal to Syracuse. Herel called on Mr 
N. P. Rust, the enterprising landlord oi 
the Syracuse House. eee of your read- 
ers will probably recollect a notice ot 
some very extraordinary cattle exhibited 
by Mr. R. at the State show held at Sy- 
racuse last fall. One of these was killed 
soon after the show and weighed about 
twenty-one hundred pounds, the four 
quarters. The other Mr. R. still has. He 
is a very remarkable animal. 

With the exception of his head, (which 
though not bad, is still not_fine,) his sym- 
metry is admirable, and I think he is the 
lightest boned ox lever saw that was 
within five hundred pounds of his weight. 
He is six years old. His weight on the 
16th of January last, was 3,400 pounds— 
and he has gained upwards of 3 pounds 

r day for 11 months. Mr. R. thinks he 

as gained as fast since he was last 
weighed, and is now gaining as fast 
as he ever did. The man who rais- 
ed this ox, and sold him to Mr. R., told 
me that he was got by a bull that was 
“part Hereford!” I have no doubt that 
he has considerable Hereford blood in 
his veins, as not only his brockle face, but 
ee his distinguishing points are Here- 
ord. 

The land from Oswego to Syracuse is 
of rather an ordinary quality; but there 
is still some good land, and considerable 
excellent cultivation. Wheat and other 
small grains, are cultivated pretty exten- 
sively. The soil and climate are not well 
adapted to Indian corn, and it is not 
raised in large quantities. 

At Albany I called on Messrs. Bemen 
Prentice, Corning, Sotham, &c., and shal 
cme call on some others on my return. 

spent the night with Mr. Bement, and 
had the satisfaction ef viewing his farm. 

He is evidently a good manager. His 
fields look neat, and his crops look well. 
He has shown good taste and judgment 
in the construction of his buildings. 

His piggery and poultry house, are 
particularly worthy the attention of oth- 
ers. His cattle are of various kinds, 
among which are some good animals, 
but they are generally entirely too low in 
flesh to appear to good advantage. His 
bull Astoria, which took a prize at the 
State show last fall, is really an excellent 
animal. His Berkshire hogs are consid- 
ered equal to any in the county. But 
the best animal of the hog kind which he 
has, or which I have seen lately, is a sow 


| which he says is a cross of the Mackay 
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with the improved China breed. There 
isno “lyery buttocks” or coarse mus- 
cular fibre about her, and at the same 
time she is equally as far from the soft, 
blubber like flesh of some other hogs. Mr. 
B.’s flock of upwards of seventy South 
Down sheep, comprises some good speci- 
mens. 

Mr. Bement’s contrivance for supplying 
himself with water at his house and barn 
is admirable. By throwing a dam across 
a little rivulet, about thirty or forty rods 
from his house, and forty or fifty feet be- 
low, he is enabled to work a forcing pump 
by water power, and obtain an abundant 
supply oft good water for all purposes, 
and it is carried wherever he wants it. 

The in-door concerns at Mr. Bement’s 
are managed with no less judgment and 
care than the outdoor. A good evidence 
of this is the fact that Mrs. B.’s butter, 
which was sent to the last exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
at Boston, sold for ten cents per pound 
more than any other butter offered. 

Mr. Tucker, of the Cultivator, accom- 

anied me to Mr. Prentice’s, and to Mr. 

orning and Sotham’s. Mr. Prentice 
commenced his farming operations only 
six years ago. Of course his buildings 
are all new, and his house is not yet finish- 
ed. The site whereon he is building, is 
one of singular advantages. It com- 
mands an admirable view of one of the 
most picturesque landscapes in the world. 
The beautiful valley of the Hudson lies 
etretched out before the eye for many 
miles in extent, through the centre of 
which winds its silvery waters, studded 
with steam boats, and whitened with sails 
—while in the distance rise the rugged 
hills of Berkshire on the one side, and on 
the other are seen the cloud capped peaks 
of the Catskill mountains. 


Mr. Prentice’s farm is very highly cul- 
tivated, and laid out in a tasteful and or- 
namental manner. His herd of short 
horns, several of which were selected by 
himselfin England are very fine. Some 
of them are great milkers. I saw one of 
them milked at 5 o’clock P.M., which I 
was assured by the herdsman was milked 
clean at half past five that morning. She 
gave not less than 15 quarts—and_ there 
was another in the herd, (Applonia,) 
which I was told would give more, and 
from her appearance, I should not doubt 
it. Sheisa cow which combines great 
milking properties, with fine symme- 
try and handling in as great a degree as 


with her pro , six heifers, are a splep- 
did sight. A. family group of pan 
value I thirk I have never met with, |p 
reference to the daughters, well might 
the mother say, as did the Roman mat. 
ron Cornelia, when exhibiting hers,“ thege 
are my jewels!” A heifer calf from Dai. 
sy, one of Matilda’s offspring, can hard] 
be surpassed in beauty and points, by 
any thing belonging to her species. 

From Mr. Prentice’s we went to gee 
Messrs. Corning and Sotham’s Hereford, 
Mr. Corning has also a_ beautiful and 
well cultivated farm. The barns are 
new—constructed on a good plan, and 
are kept by Mr. Sotham in the neategt 
and best order. Their Hereford cattle 
amount to forty three in number. Taki 
them together, they are fine animals— 
Their heads, limbs and other points, 
show as thorough breeding as any cattle 
whatever. They meet show excel- 
lent constitutions, great tendency to fat 
ten, and extraordinary muscular power 
andenergy. As to their milking proper. 
ties, their indications are certainly as fa- 
vorable as I have generally met with 
among the high bred short horns, so cel- 
ebrated for fattening. Some of them 
look remarkably well in that respect, and 
the skins of every one of them indicate 
milk of a rich quality. They have a 
beautiful rich, mellow appearance, and 
the teats generally stand well. U 
the whole I am strongly inclined to 
lieve the milking properties of the Here- 
fordsas compared withthe Durhams, have 
been much underrated. In other words, 
the milking properties of the Durhams 
have been set much too high, and _ those 
of the Herefords too low—and | will ven- 
ture the opinion, that future experience 
will support this hypothesis. However, 
little more need be said in regard to the 
Herefords as milkers at present, as Mr. 
Sotham is determined to put them to the 
test next season. His herd is mostly 
young, many of the cows being only three 
years of age, and have raised two calves 
each. Heis now drying them off, that 
they may have the benefit of one season 
to grow. The cow Matchless, which re- 
ceived the prize of the Royal Agricultural 
Suciety of England in 1839, is indeed 
matchless. As possessing a combination 
of properties—say those properties essen- 
tial for the yoke, for the dairy, and the 
stall, she is, if not unequalled, certamly 
unsurpassed by any cow that I have ever 
seen. 


These cattle have generally rather thick- 





any onelever saw. His cow Matilda, 
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hides, than most of the high bred mod- 
ern Durhams, yet they are generally mel- 
low and elastic, and readily yield to the 
accumulation of fat. he moderate 
thickness of their hides, is claimed as one 
of their excellencies, as it enables them to 
stand the weather better. 

Messrs. C.and S.’s two year old bull, 
Young Sir George, is a most excellent 
animal. He was sired by the bull Sir 
George, which won several prizes in 
England and whose portrait was given 
in the Cultivator last year, taken from the 
Farmer’s Magazine. This young bull 
combines large size, with ood points and 
handling, and capacious carcase. He has 
aset of bony legs, which would do cred- 
it to a hunter, and his quarters are filled 
with muscles and tendons, which, togeth- 
er with his indomnitable spirit, indicate 
his ability to tear up the stiffest soil, or 
“phip his weight in wild cats.” 

They all seem very high spirited, but 
are with proper management sufficiently 
tractable and docile. As working oxen, 
Iam confident they could have no supe- 
riors, and on this account I think would 
do well to cross with the stock in the ox 
districts of New England. As to shape 
they are pens good. If they have 
any defect it is that which some of the 
short horn cattle seem to have fallen into 
latterly, in the great effort of breeders to 
fashion them entirely for cutting the most 
fine, or roasting beef. This has made 
them sometimes too thin under the hips, 
toolightin the flanks, and with too little 
muscle in the hind quarter. If I might be 
age to make a suggestion, it would 

that they should be bred a-little heavier 
in this point. 

I will write you again, when I think I 
have any thing of sufficient interest to fill 
a sheet. Yours, &c., 

SANFORD HOWARD. 





The Growing Crop. 

Iam averse to for ever crying “ wolf, 
volf,” but as we are all liable to err, and 
as we may be, still honest in our opinion ; 
I trust if any error in my reports, either 
now, hereafter or “heretofore if any,” 
that charity will be extended towards me. 

I am fully aware that no possible calcu- 
lation can be made of the present crop, 
though it appears very flourishing in 
some sections, yet that may be destroyed; 
though it appear, e’en as if it could not 
make a crop in others, yet favorable sea- 
fons muy bless the farmer with a fine 
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crop. I shall, then, only pene of things 
as they are, so far as ave seen, ol 
heard. On the river, where admissi- 
ble to plant early, cotton is reported to be 
knee high, vigorous, and forming; corn 
in silk and tassel, and looks equally fine. 
In this county, generally, much complaint 
of the effects of the cold weather in the 
last two weeks, bad stands of cotton, even 
dying out, after being scraped to a stand, 
(my own case,) one gentleman has now 
planted the third time, and very little in- 
deed that is over three inches high, of 
bad color, (a gentleman near here, says 


it has the yellow jaundice, mine is rather 


brown for that.) Corn locks generally 


of good color, though very little of it, knee 
high; oats, not good, rye fair, and what 
little wheat I have heard from—good. In 
Madison the cotton cro 
favorable, many now ploughing up and 


is still more un- 


planting over, others, re-planting—corn 
In Rankin, cotton is better than 
usual, corn, oats, and wheat good—the 
latter is said to be fine—some already 
harvested. One lot of barley, in this 
county, spoken highly of, by the owner, a 
very intelligent gentleman—he says it is, 


when green, agape by stock, to every 


thing else; he speaks from absolute 
knowledge. It is the first crop ever 
grown in this state, that I know of. Suc- 


cess to it and to Rankin, “the free state 
of Rankin,” in whose limits we sojourned 
for a time, and spent as many cheerful, 


happy days with friends near and dear, 


as usually falls to the lot of man. May 
she have better luck next time, and find 
more wealth, in her beds of marl, and 
quarries of lime stone, and her soil, than 
in banks of red hacks, and no backs at all. 
She has energy, spirit, enterprise, all she 
wants is to direct it well, and if her sons 
will put their shoulders to the wheel, as 
one worthy and qualified son of bers has, 
she will yet live to shake off the name of 
of derision passed on her, by one now in 
the Texian soil—“free state."—But ex- 
cuse this, the remembrance of those days 
of afew past friends makes me wander— 
I had get through my lesson any how. 





Mississippi, is assuredly for once awake 


to her own interests, there is no kind of 
question of this fact, the improvement 
here is not seen, or felt hy the casual ob- 
server, not confined to the mere, making 
of pork, nor of what may be termed ab- 
solute necessaries ; there is better plough 
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ing, better fencing, gardens well filled and 


well cultivated, orchards commencing, as 
wellas a great, yes a very great im- 
rovement in herds of cattle, sheep and 
ogs. I make no question, that should 
our staple continue at its depressed price, 
that we will rear horses and mules, and 
rovide much of our coarser clothing.— 
Already have we within striking distance 
of us, eight stallions of good blood—six 
of them within some 35 miles—only one 
jack I know of. All this improvement 
as been brought about, within a very 
short period, and from the interest, taken 
in the subject, by all parties, we can an- 
nounce the joyfal tidings, that farming is 
destined to receive new light from Mis- 
sissippi—and why not? We have a pop- 
ulation not to be surpassed in intelligence, 
energy and industry by any other of our 
sister states, we have citizens whose years 
were matured in almost every state, they 
have moved here with much of the 
knowledge of those, with whom they 
were reared, and without much of that 
prejudice, that is inherent in all countries 
where nothing is seen, but what is there 
done. I can name a farmer who has 
turned over all his land with a two-horse 
Peacock plough—deep, his fencing, very 
superior, and I venture, never did he see 
this in Virginia—he has been convinced 
this is the only mode to improve his farm 
(not very small either) and return to his 
graneries an ample yield. 

{ can name another, who has flushed 
nearly all his corn land similar, even fol- 
lowing after the two horse plough, with a 
hill tongue—need I say he sells pork and 
lard—but I could sit here the night, and 
mention instances, that, really would as- 
tonish the visitor here in ’37 or ’38. 

Much of this improvement has been 
caused by the hardness of the times, but 
much has been brought about, by farm- 
ing papers, and the untiring energies of 
several, who have led off in this pleasing 
matter. 

One thing is as much a matter of sur- 
ver as any other. We have now two 

arming papers in Mississisppi, with a fair 
nae of the third, though individually 

fear the attempt may injure all. It were 
better for us to sustain one well, than 
merely to keep alive three. I would we 
could keep all three “rolling:” the South 
Western Farmer of Raymond, you will 

receive is making a very good figure 

r the start, especially as but few of us 














have ever written for the public. Were 
it not for your well timed article in you 
April. No. 1 would bespeak for it, the 
light of your countenance—but, as I know 
the interest of the W. Farmer and Garde. 
ner, and it will not, nay cannot clash, I take 
this opportunity of saying to the farmers 
of the cotton region, they will do well to 
subscribe. I knowit will contain much 
very valuable matter, even of prime ne- 
cessity to them. I know many of the jp. 
dividuals who contribute, and know them 
to be intelligent and practical men. 
While we in this region, need some. 
thing to instruct us of home products, we 
need something to give more enlarged 
views of farming, and I would sup 
many of your Northern neighbors, who 
have a pride to be learned in their profes. 
sion, would also subscribe, if it were only 
to see—how does the sunny South. So 
friends of the North, extend to this South- 
ern bantling your aid—why not? We 
subscribe to yours by scores, many of us 
take three or four of yours. Let those 
good and true men, Messrs. North and 
enkins of Raymond, Miss., see your 
hand, with the needful—“Do as you 
would be done by.” p. 
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I havea = of land, rich, low and 
flat; that is liable to overflow every win- 
ter, sometimes covered with water for 15 
to twenty days, generally dead water, 
though once fully three feet of running 
water. It cannot be ploughed for a crop 
hefore May, as a general rule, and by the 
time one portion is dry enough, the bal- 
ance is too dry. It is rather low to ditch 
to great advantage, though I intend to do 
so. It is too rich to throw away, and too 
much trouble, where we have other equal- 
ly good, to hold on to, with the uncertain- 
ty. CanlI put in a permanent pasture? 
what kind? quantity per acre of seed? 
and how to manage it? I would not hes- 
itate to puton it from 10 to 15 dollars 
er acre, to have it in a prime pasture— 
ut the difficulties are draining, and kind 
of grass to bear the overflow so late as 
evenin May. I can keep out live water 
with trifling expense, but so surrounde 
as it is by flat lands, that the dead water 
could not be kept out for the worth of 
land. Answersare very earnestly request 
ed by Yours, &c., p 
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To Farmers generally. 

[ beg your attention while I read youa 
homily, and I claim it as a brother farm- 
er, asone who has cheerfully written ma- 
ny an hour, striving to do his best, to ad- 
yance the noble cause of farming. I do not 
believe myself as capable as I might be, 
had I time to study, books to read, and an 
opportunity of exchanging opinions with 
my peers—but brethren, I do my best, do 
it willingly, without fee or reward, with- 
out the desire to acquire honors or noto- 
riety, and think [ have no motive in view, 
—saving the one glorious object, to aid 
in improving the mind, the heart and the 
calling of the American farmers. I know 
full well my ahility, and knowing this, I 
cannot hope for more than a passing— 
well done—forgotten ere the echo of the 
word be lost to the ear; thus the fame is 
too small to covet, and wanting no office 
of profit or trust, or honor; I claim your 
attention as a brother farmer, and on the 
strongest grounds, being a disinterested 
one. Now to the point. Look at the 
farmers of the North Eastern portion of 
our land, look at the farming operations 
of Great Britain—and answer me—where 
are we of the West? of the South-West? 
Say not to me we cannot farm as in those 
old countries; say not we have not the 
necessity ; say not as some have said, that 
a New England field can be highly cul- 
tivated because only three or four acres. 
You remember not, if like causes pro- 
duce like effects, that a proper atten- 
tion to, and improvement of our mode of 
farming will alike be crowned with suc- 
cess. e may not make those crops of 
corn, smartly into the 200 bushel measure, 
but if we double the product, we only re- 
quire one half the land, if treble it, only 
one third, &c., while some of those farm- 
ers not only treble, (aye more) our crop, 
yet they make their orchard, garden &c. 
all contribute their portion, not only of 
the necessities, but of the luxuries also. 
While they, ever ready to promote the 
cause, by subscribing to journals, by at- 
tending school houses, by turning out in 
masses on our gala days, as well as pro- 
viding all mentioned and laying up a pen- 
by we are eating bread and meat, proba- 
bly accumulating, property, and pay an old 
field schoo! master, who thumps into his pu- 
Pils how to rede, rite, and syfer, while they 
are stepping forth—“lords of creation” 
while we are content to get along if we 
can getrich. Friends, this will not do. Let 
us he other than mere “ clodhoppers,” than 


borers for the Aristocracy of Lawyers, | 








Doctors, Merchants and Office-holders. 
Weare virtually the aristocracy of Amer- 
ica. Every man among the consumers 
dependent on us; we feed, we clothe them; 
then as American farmers let us feel our 
true position. 

Proprietors of the soil, are, in every 
country, save this, the controlling power, 
but alas, here the power lies with the 
demagogue, this must be changed, else 
it were no use to work, or call ourselves 
freemen. I would say to effect this, let 
every farmer know his stand is one of 
power, of honor, one where he can ex- 
ert his intellect, his energy, his industry— 
let him educate his children; and by 
reading and converse, improve his own 
mind: look less to the accumulation of 
dollars, than to the developing of his 
own and family’s powers, and the re- 
sources of his land. If the cultivators 
of the American soil would look on the 
high trust in their hands, they would cer- 
tainly with far more pride and laudable 
ambition, strive to meet the requirements. 
’Tis from our profession must come the 
future leader, in our councils, of our ar- 
mies, of our navies; our boys must pre- 
side in the literary institutions, at the fo- 
rum: then why will ye be content in lay- 
ing up ingots, letting your sons spend 
the morning of their day in dissipation, 
in idleness. Let every farmer, respect 
himself; he will then neither visit the ga- 
ming table, the cock-pit, the log-rolling 
frolicks of demagogues, he will then gain 
from his children a respect for his calling, 
and peradventure the respect of the 
“learned” professions, of townsfolk. We 
would hear less slurs cast on the calling, 
by those named, as well as our own sons, 
who have got so imbued with the notion 
of the aristocracy, that a plow or an an- 
vil, or a jack-plane is too plebian. 

This is not all: to merit respect, try to 
deserve it, todo this improve your mind 
by reading and conversing one with ano- 
ther, on topics useful to yourself and fam- 
ily, educate your children, not the con- 
tracted education so called, of English 
Latin, Greek, French, &c. &c.; all 
these are well enough, if time, situation, 
means, &c. all suit, but give them to know 
the value of your own profession, to un- 
derstand if possible, the science, as well 
as the practice of farming, imbue their 
minds with correct moral principles, and 
give them some knowledge of that world, 
on whose stage, the call will soon be made 
for them to act their part. Every child 
of every farmer in our whole country, 
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should understand every possible detail 
of farming, not necessarily to be employ- 
ed too much to injure other pursuits, but 
at least sufficient to give them a general 
knowledge. 

Now friends, brethren, the sheet re- 
minds me that I have said enough, but 
it isa subject of as great import, as the 
making of good laws; make good law- 
makers, good subjects, and e«onomical, 
prudent moral men, and you dispense 
with much necessity for law and property. 
I bid you adieu by saying, ad dignity 
and kindness of rag intelligence, wi 
plainness and good deportment, to the 


good cultivation of the soil, instead of 


striving to out crop your neighbors, or to 
buy more property, and you will be the 
happier. 


Brethren in peace, Yours, 
JuNIUs. 





=~ 


Our second portrait, for this our ninth 


- number, is that of Sampson, a ram, be- 


longing to J. E. Letton, of Kentucky, and 
is every way worthy of the estimation he 
is held in by his owner. He is a cross of 
the Cotswold and the Bakewell, and the 
largest animal of the kind we have seen 
for some time. We believe he would 
weigh considerably over three hundred 
unds. Mr. Letton assures us he cut 
4 1-2 pounds of wool from him this last 
season. He has taken the head premium 
both at Paris and Winchester, Kentucky, 
as an aged sheep, which looking at the 
interest and spirit felt by the Bourbon 
and Clark county farmers, is at once 
a character. 

Our engraving represents him without 
his fleece, which we consider the only 
true way to delineate the sheep, as it is 
utterly impossible to trace the form of the 
ped when hid under a heavy coating of 
wool. 





Mississippi May, 28th, 1842. 
Crops in May. 

There has been no rain here, since the 
2d of this month, say for 25 days; at that 
time a light one, really no rain since 26th 
of April, and not much prospect 
of any; in consequence of this prolong- 
ed drouth, and coming on at this time, 
our oats crop will be an entire failure, or 
nearly so, corn is small, and though 
clean as need be, of a yellow color, been 





Portrait of Sampson. 
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plowed twice, and a part three times since 





Vor. Il, 


the rain, it grows withal—how the ero 
will be effected, depends entirely on the 
seasons hereafter. 

Cotton is growing off finely ; there hag 
been some lice, but I believe not much 
injury here; much forked cotton, and ye. 
ry small for the season, though good gea- 
sons—not too wet—will give us abundant 
crops. Gardens suflering much, 


burnt up, beets stopped growing—beang 


dying. Silk-worms finished spinning 


moth cut out of cocoons, and nearly done 
depositing the egg. 
aspbury, mulbury, blackbury, all ri 
Grass pretty well used up, even nimble 
will and crab grass show the eflect—Lu. 
cern as greenand fresh as in April. 
P, 





Having some few years since, egainet 
my own consent, acted as an editor, | then 
used the “we” and “our” and such like, 
but for the life of me I cannot now dro 








the I—true as custom goes, it is egotisti- 
cal, but “a burnt child dreads the 
fire,” and as I left the sanctum, some few 
hundreds minus, though we were in nun- 
ber, proprietors, &c. some eight, I have 
ever since felt a kind of dread to use the 
appellative of an editor. I would not wish 
to encroach on ancient landmarks, for | 
hold them sacred, but in this instance! 
must use the singular number, and m 
reason is simply, I see no use in it; thoug 
several of us are concerned, yet as each 
individual does his own work, each of us 
are so distant from the other that we 
cannot consult, ’ere the thing is known. 
With these remarks, I would also say, 
that I do not wish to shrink from any re- 
sponsibility, nor prefer being known as 
an individual, than as an editor, for I glo- 
ry in both, and to work in such a cause has 
been to me a recreation as pleasing asit 
is useful. I would then, as one who has 
proudly stepped into the editorial corpse, 
though only occupying part of the “chair,” 
ask of those farmers he may read this, 
why, friends do you pay s0 litle atten- 
tion to the ornamental department of, and 
around your dwellings? I admit you 
cannot make money by it, but you will 
save it, and not only this, will bring many 
a happy hour. You will save it by caus 
ing your family to be more partial to home, 
they become more devoted to one anoth- 
er, enter less into dissipation, therefore 
spend less for dress, balls, liquor, cards, 
&c. Is there one of you reared midst the 
bloom of flowers, the carrol of birds, that 
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does not look back, with a lingering fond- | 


ness, for the home of lang syne? some 
of you I know do, for let the topic of your 
rent’s flowers, shrubbery, vineyard or- 
chard and such like be broached, your 
countenance becomes lit up with another 
fire, your words and gestures, show the 
influence—then let me say, go to work, 
lant something, even a marigold, an 
ndian creeper, a flowering bean, beg a 
cutting of the crape myrtle, a few pinks, 
&c., and make a beginning. It is not the 
costly alone that pleases the young folks. 
Remember it isfor your children you labor, 
and so far as they are concerned, it mat- 
ters not if you only lay up $200 per annum 
as their inheritance, if they are content 
with it, and have been taught to know no 
want, but what the $200 will procure—on 
the contrary, if you amass $10,000 a year 
for them, and they find it not enough, 
what is their condition? It is not the 
wealth that you bequeath, that ensures 
them content; then I beg of you, add to 
the pleasures of home as much as possi- 
ble, by making home, their home, they 
will require less and be better citizens. 
That flowers have a vast tendency this 
way, admits of no doubt, they are God’s 
earliest messengers to man, not only car- 
rying with them all the various tints, that 
color can be conceived to possess, but the 
most grateful perfume. One more reason 
why they should be more cultivated, and 
young ladies bear this in mind; where- 
ever you see flowers, vines or shrubbe 
ry, there you will find a matron or a miss, 
with a mind and person above the ordi- 
nary standard ; and there young men will 
, (and old ones too, if their “gude 
ames” would not look cross about it.) 


P. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Agricultural Improvement. 


You may preach up improvement, im- 
provement, reform, agricultural reform, 
until you turn gray in the cause, but, un- 
less vou can get upa spirit for the science 
of improvement, it all were futile. I do 
still believe, as I did years ago, that the 
sirest way to win disciples to the cause 
of elevating the character of the cultiva- 
tors of the American soil, is by facts that 
admit of no doubt; and no department of 
husban Iry admits of so ready a solution 
as the a lvantage resulting from attention 
to stock. Having once aroused the atten- 
tion of far ners to this subject, let it not 


Vol. IIf.—18. 
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subside, nor let it run off ata tangent, and 
make such a demand for stock, that prices 
will rise, and thereby ive pabulum to the 
suspicious and won’t believe sort, that all 
this talk has been got up to humbug. Di- 
rect their attention to other departments; 
to improving their breed of corn, to search 
out the right crosses, the best kind of food, 
so with each and every article of produc- 
tion ; for the common article of beans, or 
cow peas, can be improved. Having once 
led the mind thus far, the difficulty is at 
an end—enquiry is aroused, the mind has 
acted ; the result will be as beneficial to 
the individual as glorious to the cause, as 
it will lead to a freedom from that thral- 
dom, that ignorance and prejudice ever en- 
velopes their slave. I am fully aware that 
talking of crossing corn and feeding it, 
will subject me to an additional—* psha! 
he is deranged.”—“ What! talk of the form 
and blood of a hog.” But it matters not; 
good men and great men, infinitely more 
so than myself, have been considered de- 
ranged by a simple and honest commu- 
nity, nor did their say-so make the fact, 
nor prevent our enjoying these very bles- 
sings. But here | am off—to return.— 
Many persons are not even now convinced 
that a hog can be made otherwise than 
by the corn crib; they believe the whole 
secret lies in high feed ; they are perfect- 
ly honest in it, many of them at least, for 
itis not reasonable to suppose they would 
voluntarily blind themselves; such things 
are said to be by divines, but I cannot see 
why it should . The greatest draw- 
back to the conclusive proof on this sub- 
ject, is the immense high prices of stock. 

t certainly does look very much like 
breeders and newspapers harp on Berk- 
shireology through interest. This thing 
can be put down, and must be stopt; there 
are certainly enough persons who have a 
soul above dollars and cents, that will at 
once drop prices in proportion to other 
tnings. Let us show, there is improve- 
ment in all things earthly; let us advance 
the cause of human happiness, and for 
once look beyond our own interest. The 
fact is, there is no requirement either by 
God or man, that conflicts with the duty 
we owe our family; we are not required 
to aid the poor and protect the weak, if 
by doing so, we injure ourselves; yet if 
we can feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
comfort the distressed, without infringing 
on absolute duties, we are to consider 
them at least as negative duties. It so 
happens that in doing our duty to our 
country, there is a chance to help our- 
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Management of the Silk Worm. 





Vor. III, 








selves, a prospect of finding sale for more. 
I hear one say, “why reduce the price? 
I can sell all I have, any how.” I an 
ewer, hold up the price, and there will be 
such competition, you will not be able to 
sell at any price; but there is a higher 
reason than this—the distrust must be put 
down, ere we can advance with our full 
stride towards the fruition of our hopes. 
Already are many in the field, who de- 
clare, this thing of science in farming is 
like the science that raged in Miss. for 
banks; there was a scienced “ Biddle, Jr.” 
and now where is all this scientific pledg- 
ing land, borrowing money at $75 dolls. 
a bale, paying the full amount of stock, 
and all by the business of the bank. No, 
no, it will not do!” These are facts that 
every man who examines must see—there 
is but one plan to remedy; shew at once 
you will meet on neutral ground—that 
your cause is the cause of truth and sound 
licy :—then will the yeomanry of our 
and rally around the standard, and bear 
it on to victory. 
We will then soon see books and news- 
apers in every log cabin, school houses 
in every neighborhood, schoo! masters re- 
vered, the laws obeyed, gardens and fields 
and vineyards and orchards and stock, all 
showing—the schoolmaster is abroad.— 
When willthis be? But one solitary ray 
appears, it brightens ; it is a torch carried 
by a farmer, living in the wilds of a West- 
ern state ; and he has men coming to aid 
him. He has raised the cry—may it 
spread far and wide, until the echo is 
heard by each ocean, and thrown back by 
every hill and mount in our land. Breth- 
ren, his watch-word is—“ 7° elevate the 
character and standing of the cultivators 
of the American Sout.” Let this be felt, 
and acted on, and if good comes not of 
it, then for once you may pe is in 
error, that man——. . or H. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Mr. Editor: 


On looking over the May No. of your 
paper, I observed an essay or two devo- 
ted to the subject of silk, one from Tyro, 
of Rankin county, Miss.. another from a 
Mr. Townsend, of this State. The lat- 
ter seems to complain that come of his 
acquaintance have been digging up their 
trees, and throwing them away, and final- 
-ly winds up with a fine tale about a Mr. 

paulding’s feeding apparatus, and caps 
the climax, by telling us that, with it, one 





me 


hand cau feed a million of worms in a 
season. 

The former, Tyro, appears to have 
heard some such tales before; for his ex. 
perience teaches him that the thing of 
raising worms is very different from what 
he had heard; and he begins to want 
more light on the subject. 

Having had a reasonable share of expe. 
rience in the business of raising silk, and 
feeling an unbounded interest in the suc- 
cess of every one who is honestly engaging 
in the business, I have long felt it a duty 
I owe my country, to give all the infor. 
mation I can to those who seek it; and 
to correct such statements as I know are 
only calculated to mislead and disappoint 
the inexperienced ; hence I make free to 
take notice of both of those communica- 
tions. 

I will tell Tyro, never to attempt to 
feed a million of worms at once, until he 
has become sufficiently skilled in the busi- 
ness, to be able to al over his worms in 
the evening, and tell his hands what to 
do for, or with, them the next day; until 
then, be content with feeding from 50 to 
100,000 at a time. No five hands could 
gather the leaves for a million of worms 
the last ten days of their existence, let 
alone handing to them. |] have seen Mr. 
Spaulding’s fixture; it is a good thing, 
and will, no doubt, aid the cause much, 
but, to overrate any thing connected with 
the business, is 2 calculated to injure 
it, hence the digging up of those mulber- 
ry trees that Mr. Towasend complains 
about 

In traveling over some ten or twelve 
States, within the last year, and visiting 
a large number of establishments, I have 
not found the first man who prudently in- 
formed himself what he could about the 
business, and then went honestly into it, 
with a view of making it a business, or 
an appendage to his other business, that 
has dug up his trees, and thrown them 
away. It is only the tree gamblers, and 
those that have been deceived by the 
that are throwing their trees away. Al 
others are making a profitable use of 
their trees. 

Tyro may hatch out his eggs 48 
soon in the spring as his leaves are a8 
large as a 25 cent piece, unless he 1s 
afraid of late frosts, in which case he had 
better wait longer. Always feed the 
worms as soon as they hatch; the mo- 
ment they leave the hull of the egg, they 
want something to eat. First, feed whole 
leaves, but as soon as the worms craw 
|into them, move them off on to ano 
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per; in this way, keep each day’s hatch- 
ing by themselves. Always feed the 
oung worms with the tenderest leaves 
ou can get. After you have removed 
our worms from the hatching paper, cut 
our leaves up fine, and sprinkle them 
over the worms; in this way, you will 
revent the loss of hundreds of your 
worms amongst the dry leaves, and, by 
sprinkling round the edges, you keep your 
worms spread as they increase in size. 
Keep your room as near summer heat as 

ssible, from the time your worns hatch 
until they are done spinning. Feed not 
only every day, but, at least, six times 
every twenty-lour hours, if you want a 
good turn-out of cocoons. While the 
worms are small. give them little at a 
time, but give it often; remove your 
worms, and clean away the litter every 
time they moult, but don’t disturb any 
while in the act of moulting. Plain 
shelves are as good as any thing to feed 
your worms on, until they moult the 
third time, after which, Spaulding’s, 
or Tillinghast’s wooden hurdles, are 
the best things for the purpose [ have 
ever seen. 


Your worms should be fed a little ev- 
ye day, whether moulting or not, but 
when moulting, sprinkle very lightly, as it 
is only those that have not commenced 
moulting, that will eatany. After you 
see that any considerable portion of them 
have moulted, lay on whole leaves, as at 
first, and, as the moulted worms crawl on 
to them, move them off on shelves to 
themselves; in this way, you will keep 
your worms thinned out, and each day’s 
moulting by themselves, and thereby save 
pearearroe an immense deal of trouble. 
t is unnecessary to give your worms 


more than what they will eat, but new be- ; 


ginners are often ata loss to determine 
that exactly, therefore, it is better to 
give a little too much than not enough; 
experienced hands need never have much 
litter on their shelves. I believe I have 
now answered all your questions, and 
prtape some more, and if it was not that 

have seen so much humbugging and 


deception practiced in almost every de- 


partment of the silk business, I would say 
something to you about a machine I have 
here, that finishes the silk for any pur- 
pose you may want it for, in but litile 
more time than it would take to reel it; 
but I will leave it to speak for itself, un- 
less those that are less interested, see 
Proper to speak for it. But if you will 

on the editor of the Farmer and 














Gardener, he will show you one in opera- 
tion, and sell you one, if you want. 
An oup Sitk Grower. 





Hinps, Mias., May 23. 


There is a vast fund of useful, practi- 
cal information on all the various sub- 
jects pertinent to our cause, in this re- 
gion of our country; and in the posses- 
sion, too, of gentlemen who are intelli- 
gent, and well able to give that knowl- 
edge. Many of those persons will, ina 
letter to a friend, communicate freely, but 
they will not, for the press. Why is this? 
It is not expected by farmers that farmers 
will, or can, write in a fine, poetical style ; 
nor were it expected, is it at all necessary; 
the subjects are every day ones, and all 
we ask is, to give views or experience in 
every day language. As a farmer, we 
have written, not with a view of seeing 
our name in print, or from vanity, but 
that the experience and deductions there- 
from, or from reading, might aid some 
one. Let the practice and knowledge of 
farmers be once common property, where 
will our improvements cease? Let ev- 
ery one try to do something, and will not 
our standing be elevated? One farmer 
believes he can, and does, manage his 
corn crop better than his neighbors, an- 
other knows he cultivates cotton to a 
greater advantage, and so on through 
the whole catalogue of our products ; yet 
these very individuals are either so indif- 
ferent to the improvement of their coun- 
try, or so fearful of not being considered 
smart, that they hold their knowledge as 
they would dollars. This is all wrong; 
write out your experience in your own 
plain way, and so you will clearly under- 
stand it yourself, and I venture on it, you 
will feel better satisfied with yourselves. 
Knowledge, should be public property, 
and especially the kind of knowledge all 
farmers need. We cannot, in a long se- 
ries of years, arrive at just and proper 
conclusions by ourselves, but united, it is 
electrical. While one is devoting him- 
self to any particular vegetabte product, 
or breed of animals, &c., another is at 
something else, and, by exchanging 
knowledge, any one becomes the pos- 
sessor of all this acquired information. 
Should any one, by a series of experi- 
ments, or on reasoning, have gotten 
into an error, he can thus be corrected, 
and should he be right, his assurance is 
doubly sure, and a certain benefit the re- 
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Bourbon Agricultural Soceity 








Vor. Ill. 











sult. Then, brother farmers, will not 
some of you throw aside this delicacy, 
and give us a line on some subject having 
a bearing on agriculture, whether it be 
our usual crops, or stock, or kitchen, gar- 
den, flowers, shrubbery, grape, silk, domes- 
tic manufacture and implements, &c. &c.? 
You cannot fail,among the number of 
our readers, to aid some one. We need 
your aid, feeling our inadequacy to the 
task assigned us, of giving light to the 
southern portion of our country. We 
earnestly and anxiously ask, will you not 
aid? “We are resolved to try »—we 
can but fail in the attempt; but, if sup- 
ported by the zeal and energy of the cot- 
ton growing part of the West, we feel a 
certainty of success. Come, friends, lend 
us your pens, it is for our common good, 
we have all much to learn, and for our- 
self, there are many of you we would be 
too happy in receiving instruction from. 


M. W. P. 





Bourbon Agricultural Society. 


The annual meeting of this Society 
was held at the Court House, in Paris, on 
the 11th of June, 1842. In the absence 
of the President, Col. James M. Cogs- 
well, one of the Vice Presidents, took the 
Chair, and in the absence of the Secreta- 
y Wm. C. Lyle, Esq., was appointed 

ecretary pro tem. 

The Treasurer’s om was read 
and adopted, showing a balance in the 
Treasury of $30,34. 

The following is a list of officers elect- 


ed for the ensuing year :— 


JAMES M. GOOSWELL,” 2 ne” 

JAM . COGS , ; 

WILLIAM PIERCE, } Vice Presidents. 
JOSEPH WASSON, > 
WILLIAM P. HUME, 
JEREMIAH DUNCAN, 
HENRY CLAY, Jr, 
CHARLES S. BRENT, 
BENJ. C. BEDFORD, 
JAMES E. LETTON, 
HIRAM NORTON, 
CaaS. T. GARRARD, 
JAMES HUTCHCRAFT, 2 

WILLIAM TALBOTT, Treasurer. 

HENKY C. HART, Secretary. 

WI, LIAM C. LYLE, Cor. Sec. Fier 
The amount of the annual subscription 


for the ensuing year was fixed at two 
dollars. 

Mr. Joseph Wasson submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted 
with great unanimity: 

Resolved, That we the officers and 
members of this Society, will appear on 
the ground, at our next annual fair, cloth- 
edin the product and manufacture of 


> Directors. 














our own families as far as is convenient; 
and hereby pledge ourselves, as a Socie.- 
ty, that we will on all suitable occasion 
in making purchases for ourselves a 
families, give a decided preference to 
such articles as are manufactured in on, 
own country. 

The Committee appointed to repo 
on the process of water rotting hemp, at 
i ee having postponed their visit, 
the Society adjourned to meet at the 
Court House in Paris, on the first Satur. 
day in July, at 10 o’clock, when the re. 
port will certainly be presented, as well ag 
other business of interest to the members 
of the Society, and the agriculturists of 
the country.— Western Citizen. 


Upon the subject of the Committee ap- 
pointed to report on the process of water 
rotting hemp, at Newport, we have a 
word or two to say; that committee wait- 
ed upon us, and explained their vie wa, af- 
ter having been refused admittance into 
the manufactory at Newport, and after 
some conversation we agreed to go and 
see Mr. Olcott to know from him the cause 
of such proceeding, so contrary to his ex- 
pressed invitation to all, in the work he 
published. Mr. Olcott’s reply, was first, 
that they had so many visitors that it ab- 
solutely stopped their business, and they 
had come to the conclusion to admit none, 
That it was impossible for him to en- 
tertain at this time any proposition from 
the farmers of Bourbon, his present en- 
qrecmen precluding him from so doing. 

hat what he was doing he considered a 
mere experiment, and it was one in which 
he thought sufficient capital was at prez 
ent invested. That the material he had 
been making for navy purposes, had not 
had time to go through the wear and tear 
necessary to give it that test which is es 
sential to success, and without the assur- 
ance of which, he was not disposed to 
lead any persons to an outlay of capital 
which might eventually be lost—that he 
thought the matter subject to much great 
er improvement than it had at present ar- 
rived at, and that in fact, three days previ 
ous he had made a discovery which might 
have an important bearing upon it. Under 
the above causes he declined any propost 
tions for the present, though the tme 
might arrive, when all these diffi- 
culties might be overcome, and shou 
this be the cuse, he would communicate 
with ourself on the subject, &c. How far 
the farmers of Bourbon are dependent on 


| one individual to carry out their views 8 








we 
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a matter for their own consideration, but | 
from our knowledge of them, we should 
gay there was sufficient spirit and enter- 
prise, amongst them to enable them to do 
so from other sources than Newport, and 
that information connected with this sub- 
‘ect might he obtained direct from the 
gacretary of the Navy, the character of 
which might be depended upon—through 
which they would be put in possession of 
the real opinion and intention of the gov- 
ernment on the subject, and also of the 
rohability of the ultimate success of the 
experiments making to supply that de- 
rtment of the government with the 
stores necessary for the service. We give 
the following letter from Mr. Brown, the 
agent for the Navy Department, address- 
ai to Dr. Brainard, and which we find in 
the Union Agriculturist, published at 
Chicago. It runs thus: 


Chicago, May, 16, 1842. 


Dr. Bratnarp—Dear Sir: In a con- 
versation had with you a few days since, 
you said that you would be glad to re- 
ceive for a friend who is interested in hemp 
growing, the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment in relation to the use of the Ameri- 














can water-rotted hemp, for the Navy, and | 





of water-rotting. 

It is the intention of the Navy Depart- } 
ment to use American water-rotted hemp, 

rovided it can be obtained of equal qual- 
ity to Riga hemp, (a sample of which I 
send with this) at $280 per ton of 2,240 
lbs. Russian hemp is now selling in the 
eastern markets, at from $220 to $230 per 
ton. It has averaged over $200 per ton 
for the last ten years. My belief is, that, 
at $200 per ton, it will pay the agricul- 
turist of Illinois better than any other 
crop; and the soil of this state is admira 
bly adapted to its cultivation. Why may 
not the agriculturists of the west, within 
three years from this time supply the de- 
mands of the naval and mercantile ma- 
rine, to the exclusion of the foreign arti- 
cle? If they are true to their own inter- 
ests, they can easily do it. 

Mode of Water-Rotting.—My plan for 
water-rotting is perfectly simple, and 
easy to be adopted by every hemp grow- 
er. [tis this: When there isa branch or 
brook, I would build a dam across with 
a gate. { would have the bed of the 
brook 6 to 7 feet deep. I would make 
strong tiniber sleds; these I would place 
in the bed of the brook, having them oead 


also my own opinion as to the best sin 
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enough to hold 400 to 500 Ibs. of the 
Vou, I1I1.---Lo* 


straw hemp. Upon the hemp I would 

ace stones of sufficient weight to keep 
it under water. When every thing was 
ready, I would shut the gate and let the 
hemp be overflowed with water. In warm 
weather it will require from 4 to 7 days to 
rot; the cooler the weather the longer the 
time it will require. Any one at all con- 
versant with dew rotting can tell when 
hemp is sufficiently water-rotted, viz., 
when the lint or fibre will peel readily 
from the wood. When sufficiently rotted 
I would raise the gate, and let off the wa- 
ter. Then, with a strong team of oxen, 
[ would drag the sleds to the upland, 
where I intended to ary the hemp. In 
breaking the hemp, great care should be 
taken to have it well done, and entirely 
divested wood. When intended for the 
use of the navy, it should be compressed 
and covered with bagging, similar to cot- 
ton bales. 

I would observe, the $280, is the price 
to be paid by the Navy Department, de- 
liverable and subject to the inspection at 


the Naval Rope Work, Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. B. 





Fer the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


The Wild Hogs of the Northern Par 
ishes of Louisiana, 


Dear Sir,— 


Presuming a short account of hogyolo- 
gy, (if I may be allowed to coin a word) 
in the swamps of Louisiana, may not be 
entirely unacceptable to some of your 
numerous readers, I have concluded to 
scribble you a few lines on that subject. 
The settlements on the level or low lands 
are usually along the margins of rivers, 
lakes and a ous, there usually being a 
belt of land from a quarter of a mile to 
two miles in breadth, which is arable 
and rarely subject to overflows; as you 
recede from these into the still lower 
lands that are almost annually emg rs 
you find yourself (unless during a floo 
of the “Great Father of Waters,” ) in 
open woods entirely clear of bog or 
morass, occasionally checkered here and 
there, with a cane esok on the most el- 
evated spots, and then again with palmet- 
to, sometimes in small patches, and 
again extending for miles, varying in 
heighth from two to eight feet on the low- 
est parts of the swamp. The timber in 
these low lands is composed of fifteen va- 
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The Wild Hogs of Louisiana. 
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rieties of oak, swamp-hickory, persim- 


mon of two varieties, age &c., some of 


which rarely ever fail in producing an 
abundant mast. On the most elevated 
ridges we have a variety of grape vines, 
bamboo, two species of the vine produ- 
cing the trumpet-flower, the green-briar 
and many other kinds of vines that en- 
twine their pliant folds eround every 
tree within their reach, and render the 
spot entirely impenetrable to a horseman. 
In the open parts of the swamp (for in the 
south all land is called prven - that is, or 
ever has been subject to overflow) where 
the timber is scattering, there are several 
varieties of the grapes which are peculiar 
to these swamps, and also many weeds 
and flowers that are in bloom during the 
winter months. These low lands are not 
arable, and never will be, as the lowest of 
them are the reservois not only of the 
Mississippi floods, but are also the recep- 
tacles for the overflows of the Arkan- 
sas, the Onachitta and Red River—the 
breadth of these inundated lands is from 
10 to 40 miles. Here then is our wild hog 


ar. 

he wild hogs are usually three or four 
years in coming to maturity, and fre- 
quently weigh from two to three hundred 
pounds, gross; their color is various: black, 
white, sandy and pale red, and every va- 
riety of mixture which these colors will 
admit of; their form is ordinary, having 
rather too much leg, which makes them 
quite heely at times—rather slab-sided, 
with a roached back, well set off with long 
stiff bristles, which, when elevated in 
battle array, give them quite a formida- 
ble appearance, there is however much 
variety in the form and size of these hogs, 
as they are crossed and recrossed by new 
recruits which stray off to them in search 
of mast, or fall in company with them in 
their rambles near the plantations; hence 
you occasionally see some of them that 
might pass for a distant relation to a 
berkshire, and again you come across one 
whose whiteness, and whose rounded 
hams would say that some of his ances- 
tors had had a letter of introduction to a 
grazier from the land of St. Patrick. The 
wild hogs subsist on a great variety of 
food ; in the fall and winter months they 
fare sumptuously on the great variety of 
mast which the oaks, persimmons hack- 
berries, pecan and palmetto yield, togeth- 
er with the grape that contributes its 
beautiful clusters in great profusion. In 
the spring and early in the summer 
months their fare is frequently scarce, 
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and they are frequently driven by hich 
water and hemed up oe. the more eit 
ted parts of the swamp, that are covered 
with cane; they then subsist on oung 
cane roots, the roots of the blackherry 
or dew berry and the wild potatoe—at 
this season they usually become quite 
poor. As the water pabeliies they fare 
very sumptuously on fish of every des. 
cription that have been entangled in the 
vines, thickets, and cane brakes by the 
sudden falling of the water. Shell fish of ya. 
rious kinds, such as the loggerheaded tur. 
tle the soft shell, the common terrapin, craw 
fish, and shrimps add to their bill of fare, 
and make up quite a variety of fishy food, 

The wild hogs usually feed in the day- 
time, unless they are frequently hunted, in 
which case they feed in the night. and con- 
ceal themselves during the day in briar 
thickets, cane-brakes, and sometimes in 
large hollow trees and logs, which are fa- 
vorite haunts for them in the winter 
months. 

They usually live together in small 
numbers—sometimes as many as fifteen 
or twenty old hogs, with their yearlin 
shoats and pigs, generally numbering suf- 
ficiently strong to repel the assaults of the 
wolves, which are very numerous, and in 
consequence of their numbers, their most 
troublesome enemies. The wolves never 
attack them openly and boldly, but follow 
after them, and conceal themselves until 
a favorable opportunity occurs; then they 
seize a pig or shoat, that has carelessly 
strayed at some distance from the old 
hogs; for at the first squeal, the old ho 
make a furious charge, en masse, while 
the young, cluster in the rear, until their 
enemies have been beaten off, when they 
all retreat at the first favorable os igre’ 
nity. Their sense of smell is mech more 
acute than any person would suppose, 
who has been acquainted with his swine- 
ship in a domestic state only. They can 
smell a man, who happens to be to the 
windward of them, some one or two hun- 
dred yards, when there is any current 10 
the atmosphere; and when they are feed- 
ing in the open woods, they are generally 
on the “qui vive.” And in passing, let 
me say that these long-faced gentry have 
not had their eyes stuck above their lan- 
tern jaws to no purpose. Their senses 
of smelling and seeing are acute, and 
hence a still, damp day is usually selected 
for hog hunting. They often display 4 
good deal of cunning in concealing them- 
selves; for when in the thickets or cane- 
brakes, they will squat, and you may 
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within thirty feet of them; and if neither 
the hunter nor dogs discover them, they 
will lie close to the ground, until the 

think they have been discovered, or until 
their pursuers have passed by. It is com- 
mon br deer, similarly situated, to do the 


same. 

The month of January is the most usu- 
al time for hunting the wild hog, as he is 
usually fatter at that season than at any 
other time of the year; and the weather 
being cooler, is better adapted to preserv- 
ing his flesh. Hounds are occasionally | 
brought in requisition in hunting these 
animals, but they are objectionable, as 
their noise gives the hogs early notice of 
the approach of the hunters; and taking 
the advantage of such a start, it is diffi- 
cult to overtake them, as they are equal 
to a four-mile horse in a long winded 
chase, particularly if the chase happens 
to be through heavy cane-brakes, green- 
briar thickets, and cypress ponds, and 
these are favorite retreats. 


The dogs mest suitable for hunting 
wild hogs are able-bodied, active curs, 
that take the trail, and follow it up silent- 
ly, until they come up with the hogs, when 
oy bring them to a bay by barking at 
them; and if they do not stop, they seize | 
one, which immediately causes them to 
“rally,” when the dogs in turn retreat a 
short distance, separate, and hy occasion- 
ally seizing and again retreating and 
barking, they occupy the attention of the 
hogs until the hunters have time to ride 
up, select each one the largest hog, and 
shoot them down, at which time the hogs 
make an attempt to escape, but the dogs 
again overhaul them, and again the hunt- 
ers thin out their numbers, until they have 
killed as many as they can conveniently 
manage, when they return home; and the 
remainder of the “ gang” make their way 
to other neighborhoods, but usually return 
in the course of a few days to their won- 
ted range, and again, at a suitable time, 
encounter the same scenes of extermina- 
tion. 

Hog hunters usually shoot off of their 
horses, if the woods are sufficiently open 
to admit of it, as it is occasionally danger- 
ous to approach on foot; in fact, horses 
are sometimes crippled by these hogs, for 
an old wild boar is as furious and dan- 
press as a bear, particularly if he has 

en shot at and crippled, and been much 

rrassed by the dogs. 


The wild hogs of the swamps, although 
they cost neither care nor cash, are a 


ing the range of the gentle hogs, they 
soon impart their wild nature to them, 
and if they are not closely attended to, 
they soon quit the plantation, to return no 
more. 

The Berkshire and Grazier are destined 
ere long to supplant these worthless crea- 
tures, that require more labor to hunt 
them than ney are worth. We are get- 
ting wide awake on the subject of hogs, 
and we will not desist till we have stock- 
ed our range with the broad backed Berk- 


shire. meena ¢ 
enry J. Peck. 
Sicily Island, La., May Ist, 1842. 





A Trip in Kentucky. 


Who that could avoid it, would be shut 
up ina city inthe spring of the year? 
when all nature is teeming with, new 
lite, and the very birds carol with delight 
and pleasure, as they view, doubtless, 
with gratitude, the expanding foliage and 
odorilerous blossoms which afford them 
not only shelter and ue but in ma- 
ny instances nourishment and support. 
For myself while riding by Kentuck’s 
blue-grass pastures, the luxuriance of the 
vegetation of which alone is exciting, I 
feel a sort of sympathy with the feather- 
ed warblers and detect myself, joining 
chorus, a sort of irresistable onc pn im- 
pelling me out of my natural gravity of 
character. I believe I could, under 
the sensations produced, almost forget the 
world, but that my ideas are all the while 
brought back by so much matter of fact, 
which withdraws the attention from these 
lovely scenes, self-preservation having the 
strongest hold on the mind, and the roads, 
except o.1 & turnpike, being such as to re- 
quire all the skili either of a horseman or 
a driver, to maintain that position, follow- 
ing nature’s laws, intended for man. Af- 
tera day’s drive, I arrived at my friend 
Jas. E. Letton’s—and seeing fine stock 
being one of my objects I had a rich 
treat. Thad been there before, but not 
paid that critical attention to his stock 
which they deserve. Mr. Letton has, I 
believe, a greater number of imported an- 
imals than any other single person in 
America. It is my opinion that his bull, 
Locomotive cannot be surpassed by an 
other in this country—his splendid Bow’ d 
ling, his soft silky skin, his expansive 
chest. and enormous brisket, his depth of 
flank, are each separately, seldom equal- 
led. His imported bull Magnum Bonum 








great pest to the Planters, for by frequent- | 


is fine, but altogether of a different cast. 
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Of his cows, and he has six imported 
ones, Miss Severs, I think pleased me 
most. Her superior milking qualities 
make her invaluable.—Mr. L. assured me 
that from the time of her calving, in No- 
vember, last, to this date, she had given 
five anda half gallons of milk every day 
—supplying the whole family, eleven in 
number, with abundance and to spare, 
of milk, cream and butter. Yet we are 
sometimes told that the Durhams are not 
milkers, and that we are to look for this 
quality alone in the Ayrshires. He hasa 
white heifer, Convoy 2d, a more than or- 
dinarily fine animal; her brisket quite 
in the style of Locomotive (she is with 
calf by that bull) and the produce can- 
not help but be of marked superiority. 
I cannot afford space to describe each 
one of the herd, though they all deserve 
it. He has also a splendid ram, a cross 
of the Bakewell and Cotswold, and a 
Bakewell ewe, equally good. From the 
ram he sheared this year 14 12 pounds 
of wool. I had great pleasure in exam- 
ining a pair of socks made by Mrs. Let- 
ton, the thread of which was spun direct 
from the wool without carding, and the 
work of which equalled if not surpassed 
any manufactured article I ever saw, a 
clear demonstration that domestic manu- 
factures need only proper encouragement. 
I have not yet done; he has two imported 
large English cart horses, one gre 4% 
K.) the other black (Prince Sobure.> he 
grey has not attained his full size, is two 
yon old and measures 16 1-2 hands high ; 

e is still growing rapidly and conse- 
quently not formed as he will be when 
more matured. Prince Coburg only 
wants to be examined to become a gener- 
al favorite—notwithstanding his enormous 
large appearance and amazing strength 
of his limbs, his legs are as clean as a race 
horse, and nothing but bone and muscle, 
{t appears almost a riddle that Kentucky 
has not used this description of horse be- 
fore. and more extensively, dealing in 
mules, and large ones being esteemed; 
the very way to secure them, it appears 
to me, would be to raise large strong 
mares, and I think all persons acquainted 
with the true principles of breeding would 
say that this is the preferable way, in- 
stead of looking for such enormous jacks. 
Mr. Letton’s method of feeding his milk- 
ing cow, may be worth notice. He 
steams her food. She has 3 quarts of 
meal and 5 pounds of hay every morning 
and evening. The meal weighs about 
six pounds, which with the hay makes 


eleven. Mr. Letton says that the amount 
after steaming—and he has repeatedly 
weighed it—makes from 22 to 27 pounds 
of food. 

Mr. Geo. W. Williams’, of Bourbon, 
was my next calling place. His exertions 
in the cause of agricultural improvement 
are well known. He is experimenting 
particularly this season on his corn cro 
and using extensively the sub-soil ploug 
This is following the theory of Liebig, in 
loosening the soil, and giving free accegg 
to the carbonic acid, which is contained iy 
every fertile soil, and is the most impor. 
tant food for the young plants which grow 
yi os it. He is further testing the utility 
of this—having in one field used the sub- 
soil plough alternately. every 20 yards—he 
has also one acre planted with close rows, 
about a foot apart, all ways, merely as an 
experiment. Mr. Williams has a very 
promising young Bull, from his imported 
cow, Fashion, and is paving considerable 
attention to his flock of sheep. Sheep hus- 
bandry appears to be getting exceedingly 
popular, and if properly prosecuted, cannot 
fail to be one of the most important sour- 
ces of wealth to the country, as it has been 
to all others engaged in it. 

Next visit was to my esteemed frend, 
Jos. Wasson, of Leesburg. We want 
but few men as enthusiastic as himself to 
give a true impetus to improvement in 
cattle. Every time I have the satisfaction 
of visiting his hospitable domicile, it is in- 
creased with the assurance that I shall see 
some stock coming forward, worth partie- 
ular attention. Mr. Wasson has two 
splendid heifers this season—one Mary 
Ann, the other Lady Roan—by M 
Ann, he has a brag heifer calf, in whi 
he takes considerable pride; he has also 
a calf from “ Anna Fisk,” that will be un- 
der twelve months old at the Fair—and I 
prognosticate, if he exhibits her, she will 
give those desirous of contesting the pri- 
zea, a pretty hard squeeze. His young 
bull, Sir Henry, is very fashionable as to 
color, and bids fair to make a fine animal. 

My route was to Lexington. I had 
heard a great deal of Mr. Hume’s farm, 
and determined to visit it—and must con- 
fess it well deserves the character it bears. 
Unfortunately, Mr. H. was from home; I 
trust I shall be more fortunate another 
time. I found the cut-worm committung 
extensive ravages amongst the corn thro’ 
the district, though I heard of none taking 
or thinking of any means to destroy this 
insect. Surely this is a subject well wor 








| thy the attention of those investigating 
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atural history of the insects, injurious 
segriculture. A knowledge of its hab- 
its, and some little study, might, I am con- 
fdent, lead to a preventive of its destruc- 
tive operations. 

The cut-worm is a naked caterpillar, 
the larva of a moth, or Noctua—so named 
from its habits—it passing its two first 
stages of existence in the earth, and last 
or moth state, flying only by night—at 
which time also the worm attacks and eats 
of the young plants. One gentleman in 
Kentucky promised me to experiment on 
this subject, and I trust he will do so. 

While in the neighborhood of Lexing- 
ton, I went to Mr. John Dun’s. His herd 
js extensive, and he has some valuable 
animals. His imported bull, Comet, is 
sfficiently well known, to need no descrip- 
tion from my pen. After a sojourn of a 
few days in Lexington, I again took to 
travel, and found myself, in the course of 
the afternoon, at the hospitable domicile 
of Mr. R. W. Scott, of Franklin, co. Ky. 
Old Hetty was still doing wonders, and 
her progeny increasing, not only in num- 
bers, but in beauty. Mr. Scott is paying 
considerable attention to his sheep, as in- 
deed he does to all the minutia of his 
farm ; in fact, he isa man with whom im- 

vement is always taking place. He is 
collecting into his garden specimens of 
the wild flowers of the country. This is 
an example worthy of imitation. Our 
‘ehebirated hot-house and green-house 
pee are no doubt, many of them fine, 
ut will not compare with some of the 
delicate and highly finished touches, to 
be found in many of Flora’s tribe, in that 
entire state of nature in which they 

light to revel. I had the satisfaction 
of getting one of the bee moth, and the 
same insect in the larva state, with its 
sheath, in which it protects itself when 
making its ravages on the hive. Of these 
I made drawings, of which some notice 
will be taken at another time. 

My trip here and to Frankfort was one 
of real gratification. I had the good for- 
tune to get from my friend, Thos. B. Ste- 
venson, the safe keeping of some speci- 
mens of some of the grasses. Their ex- 
amination has afforded me considerable 
pleasure. This is a subject of great in- 
terest to the farming community, and I 
should much like to find some person con- 





versant with the subject, who would sup- 
Ply me with a familiar series of essays, 
descriptive of the western grasses. I 
would make an arrangement to illustrate 
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priate copper-plate engraving—such as 
would be invaluable to the farmers gene- 
rally. The object of the Western Farm- 
er and Gardener is to convey practical 
and useful information to the western 
people, and there is no subject that I know 
of, more worthy attention, than a full de- 
ecriptive account of the grasses of the 
Western Country. 

Cuas. Foster. 





Hamilton County Agricultural So- 
clety< 


At a meeting of the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, in the absence of Mr. 
Mahard, the President, and Alexander Ma- 
hew, Ist Vice President, agreeable to the con- 
stitution, E. Cunningham took the chair. Up- 
on motion, C. Foster was appointed clerk of 
the meeting in the absence of the Secreta- 
ries. 

It being necessary that three members of 
the executive committee should be present to 
constitute a quorum, to do business, the fol- 
lowing members reported themselves: 

E. R. Glenn, Garrett Williamson and Josh. 
Cooper. 

On motion of Mr, Cooper, the fair was a 
pointed to be holden at Carthage, on the 14th 
and 15th days of September next—Carried 
unanimously. 

Gardener and Ludlow and John Belser, 
agreed to popes pens and enclosures on the 
ground selected, for which they are to charge 
a moderate compensation from the owners of 
the stock occupying them, and also to pro- 
vide separate stables for stallions &c. &c , and 
accommodations for all comers, and 

Gardener and Ludlow and John Belsor 
each agreed to present $5, say together $10 
to the committee on premiums, to be at the 
disposal uf said committee. 

The following gentlemen were appointed 
judges: 

On porses.—Francis Cunningham, J. R. 
Hunt, of Hamilton; A, Swift, Carthage; 
W.M. Wetmore, Amos jackson. 

On catTLr.—Samuel Huston, Mt. Pleas- 
ant; Geo. Smith, Mt. Pleasant; Nathan 
Graham, Lebanon; Wm, Camell, Hamilton; 
James Berry, Newport, 

On noos.—A. L. Schenck, Hamilton; Ma- 
jor Grant, Covington; J. A. Pinto, Chilli- 
cothe; Wm. Neff, Yellow Springs; David 
Mu!ford, Middletown. 

On sueer.—Garrett Williamson, Spring- 
dale; John Read, Middletown; Charles Stout 
Mt. Healthy; W. Carey, Careys’ Academy; 
Alex Mayhew. Carthage. 

On sacKs AND muLEs.—A. L. Schenck, 
Hamilton; Providence White, Carthage; 





them, perhaps each essay with an appro- t 


Wm. Hickman, Kentucky; Luke Foster, 
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Springdale; Thomas Read, Middletown. 
Domegric MANUF acTuREs---S, F, Leadman, 
Springdale; John Richards, Colerain; S. S. 
L’Hommedieu, Daily Gazette; Chas. Cheney, 
Mt. Pieasant; Edward Shroder, Montgomery. 
On BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Alex Pendray, 
Carthage; Wm. Woodward Carey, Carey’s 
Academy; Benj. Bunnell, Carthage; Dr. 
Thomas Wright, Carthage; Jesse Cunning- 
ham, Reading. 
On wueaT, &c.---Lot Swift, Carthage; 
Josh. Pinney .Colerain; T. W. Athens, Read- 
ing; Isaac Riddle, Carthage; Samuel Wil- 
son, Reading. 
On siix.---Dr. E. S. Clode, Springdale; 
A. L. Cook, Carthage; J. J. Bartew, Mt. 
Healthy; G. Luckey, Cin. ; Gill, Mt. Pleasant 
ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHI- 
NERY.---Thomas Shepherd, Sharon; Mark 
Buckingham; Henry Cilley, Colerain; Ed- 
ward Hunt, Elizabethtown; A.S. Hagerman, 
Sharon. 
PREMIUMS. 
Horses.---For the best thorough bred stal- 
lion, a medal; 2d best, a certificate. 
Forthe best draught horse, a medal; 2d 
best a certificate. 
For the best aged brood mare, a medal; 2d 
best, a certificate. 
For the best 3 year old colt, a medal; 2d 
best, a certificate. 
For best 2 year old, a medal; for 2d best 
a certificate. 
For the best 1 year old, a premium; 2d 
best, a certificate. 
For the best sucking colt, a premium; 2d 
best, a certificate. 
For the best pair of carriage horses, a pre- 
mium; 2d best, certificate. 
For the best saddle horse, a premium, 2d 
best, a certificate. 
Cattle.---For the best aged bull, a premi- 
um; for the 2d best, a certificate. 
For the best 2 year old, a premium; for the 
Qd best, a certificate. 
For the best 1 year old, a premium; 2d 
best a certificate. 
For the best bull calf, under 1 year, a 
premium; 2d best, a certificate. 
For the best milk cow, any breed a premi- 
um; for the 2d best, a certificate. 
For the best 2 year old, a premium; 2c 
best, a certificate. 
For the best | year old heifer, a premium; 
2d best, a certificate. 
For the best heifer calf, under 12 months, 
a premium; 2d best a certificate. 
Hogs.---F or the best boar over 2 years old, 
a premium; 2d best, a certificate. 
‘or the best boar, from one to two years old 
a premium; for 2d best, a certificate. 
For the best boar from 6 to 12 months old, 
a premiuin; 2d best, a certificate. 
or the best boar under 6 months, a pre- 
mium; 2d best, a certificate. 








For the best sow from | to2 years old g 
premium; 2d best a certificate. 

For the best sow, from 6 toI2 months old 
a premium; 2d best a certificate. 

For the best sow pig under 6 months, 
a premium; 2d best, a certificate, 

For the best fat hog, over 12 months a pre- 
= Bea, best a certificate. 

or the best fat hog, under1 year, a 
mium, 2d best, a sadilebie: Minos 

Sheep.---For the best grown buck of an 
breed, a premium; 2d best a certificate, 

For the best lamb, a premium; 2d best, g 
certificate. 

For the best ewe, any breed, a premium; 
2d best, a certificate, 

For the best ewe lamb, a premium; 2d best 
a certificate. 

Jacks.---For the best Jack, a premium; 
2d besi, a certificate. 

For the best Jenny a premium; 2d best, a 
certificete. 

Mules.---For the best mule, a premium; 
2d best a certificate. 

Domestic Manufactures.---F 0! the best 
10 yards of home-made cioth, a premium; 
2d best a certificate. 

For the best 10 yards of jeans, a premium; 
2d best, a certificate. 

For the best 10 yards of home made flan- 
nels, a premium; 2d best a certificate. 

For the best quilt, a premium; 2d best a 
certificate, 

For the best pair of socks, a premium; 2d 
best a certificate. 

Butter.---For the best 5lbs., @ premium; 
2d best a certificate. 

Silk.---For the best bushel of cocoons,a 
premium; 2d best a certificate. 

For the best pound of organzine, a premi- 
um ; 2d best, a certificate. 

For the best pound of sewing silk, a pre- 
mium; 2d best a certificate. 

Agricultura] Implements.~ -For the best 
two horse waggon a premium; for the 2d best 
a certificate. 

For the best plough, a premium; 2d best 
a certifica te. 

For the best saddle and bridle, a premium; 
2d best, a certificate. 

For the best set of harnass, a premium; 2d 
best a certificate. 

Wheat.---For the best bushel of wheat, 
a premium; 2d best a certificate. 
For the best bushel of barley, a premium; 
2d best,a certificate. 
For the best bushel of Rye, a premium; 
2d besta certificate. 
For the best bushel of oats, a premium; 
2d best a certificate. 

Rute I.---All competitors for premiums 
must enter their names and places of resi- 
dence with the Recording Secretary, on the 
day previous to the first day of the Fait. 
The Secretary, (who will attend at Carthage 








For the best sow, over 2 years old, a pre- 
mium ; 2d best, a certificate. 


witn a book of record for that purpose.) howe 


ll ever on good cause shown, may permit the 
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entry at any time before Y o’clock of the first 


day of the exhibition, together with a de- 
scription of the articles or animals intended 
to be offered in competition for the premi- 
yms. Ifan animal of the horse kind, its age, 
color, sex, height, and pedigree (if known) 
and place where foaled, All mares offered 
as brood mares, must have produced a foal. 

Of all other animals, their age, sex, color 
and pedigree, (if known) or the particular 
stock or breed, in order to guide in the future 
selection of the best stock. 

Ruze II.---Suspended. 

Ruze II1.---All articles of domestic man- 
ufacture and implements of husbandry must 
be entered as above, with the name of the 
mrnufacturer, where he resides, the price he 
ean sell at, with a detailed descriprion of the 
article, its uses and advantages. 

Rute IV.-~-Al! animals or articles to be ex- 
hibited for premiums, must be placed under 
the exclusive control of the committee of ar- 
rangements before 8 o’clock P. M. of the 
day previous to exhibition, in order that they 
may be arranged in their proper places, and 
remain until the committee consent to their 
removal. 

Rute V.—The several committees of 
judges appointed on the different animals and 
articles, will meet on the ground at 8 o’clock 
A.M. of the first day of the meeting, to 
award premiums, and to proceed at once to 
the discharge of their respective duties, three 
constituting a quorum, and if three are not 
present, those that are may fill the vacancy, 

Rote VI.—The reports of the several com- 
mittees of judges shall be made up in writing 
and signed by atleast three of them, and 
handed to the Recording Secretary, before 
one o'clock of the first day of exhibition. 

Rue VII.—The judges may withhold pre- 
miums where there is no competition, or 
where those offered may not be deemed wor- 
thy of a premium. 

Rute VIII.—Booths,or stalls for the sale, of 
spirituous liquors on the ground are expressly 
prohibited, as well as gambling of every de- 
scription; and it is made the express duty of 
the executive committee, to see that this rule 
js not transgressed. 

Rute [IX.—No one will be permitted to 
compete for the premiums offered, who is not 
amember of the society, (nor members who 
are in arrears) except females belonging to 
families of members, who have paid their 
annual subscriptions. 


Rute X.—That on the opinion of the 


judges being given, a ticket shal] be placed | 


onthe pens or stalls of the respective animals 
to which the premiums shall have been 
awarded. 

Resolved, That Charles Foster, Josh. Coop- 
et,and E,W Cunningham be appointed a 
com:.ittee on premiums and printing 
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New Genmnesee Farmer. 


We have the New Gennesee Farmer for 
June, Our friend Cotman is peculiarly face- 
tious, he thinks upon us western folks. Hig 
extracts from Western letters are no doubt 
piquante, and descriptive. 

We can afford this; “the galled horse 
will wince.’ If the eastern people do not 
adopt some system of hoodwinking, the en. 
terprising portion of the agriculturists, their 
farms wiil soon be depopulated. It seems to 
annoy our contemporary, that our land should 
be so prolific, and our climate so congenial, 
that we should be able to sell our wheat, pork 
and corn forless than nothing, and make a 
handsome profit by the loss; but this, strange 
ag it ard appear, is all true compared with the 
cost of production in the Eastern States, 
The return for our labor is so abundant that 
we can afford to give “80 bushels of corn or 
any other amount we choose fora pair of 
boots.” We do not talk politics. so we will 
pass his currency remarks; but for the infor- 
mation of his readers, we will inform them 
that upon a late agricultura! tour, where all 
our friends were complaining of hard times, 
we found upon enquiry that this was what 
they meant. That every man, and every 
neighbor, was so overstocked with all sorts 
of provision and grain, and had so much 
more than they knew what to do with, or 
could use, that they were completely over- 
burthened. Our imaginary hard times arise 
from the deranged state of the circulating 
medium, through which the eastern cities 
and mechanics. are comparatively in a state 
of starvation, while we have an overplus of 
provision which might relieve them, if they 
had the representative of anything to give in 
exchange. 





We were present a few days since 
with some of our friends at a pri- 
vate exhibition of Dr. White’s silk 
machine. It has been before de- 
scribed in our pages, though not in 
its present improved form. Eulogy 
is unnecessary—it is only requisite 
that those engaged in the silk bu- 
siness should see it. There is no 
doubt but it will he extensively used 
in this district. The silk business is 
making quiet but rapid strides, 
and with the additional facilities of- 
fered to families through the help of 
this machine, we lwok to see a inan- 


ufactory shortly established in this 
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city, which will work up all the co- 
coons or reeled silk raised in this 
neighborhood. 





Qu 


The Western Farmer and Garde- 
ner’s Almanac for 1843 is in course 
of publication. 

The unparalleled success of the at- 
tempt last year to introduce an al- 
manac to the notice of the farming 
community, containing information 
on matters solely connected with 
their immediate interest and _busi- 
ness, and the extraordinary demand 
for its continuance this year, has in- 
duced the present publisher to use 
every exertion, and spare no ex- 
pense, to make this second number 
allits well wishers and supporters 
look for. The work issuing froke our 
own office, makes it a matter of delica- 
cy in our saying too much in its fa- 
vor, yet we feel that we may with 
confidence call the attention to it. 


‘The almanac last year was got out 


with considerable haste. The pres- 
ent one has been the subject of re- 
flection, and we trust a commensu- 
rate improvement will be found in 
its matter and execution. Orders 
may be sent to the office of the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, or 
E. Lucas, bookseller, Main street, 
Cincinnati. 





Working Oxen. 

The patient ox should always be 
treated with much kindness, and 
hard blows are seldom necessary. 
By kindness we do not mean famili- 
arity while he is in the yoke. Fa- 
miliarity is followed by contempt, 
and drivers should never be allowed 
to loll on their teams when in the 

oke. Oxen must stand in fear of 
the driver, and then the whip and 
the goad may be spared. 

Oxen ought to be made to go two 
miles per hour when the field is not. 





— 


rocky. We have had young cattl, 
that would travel three miles per 
hour when on the road; but we have 
seen oxen habituated to such sloth 
that it was difficult to urge them fast. 
er than one mile per hour. Wher 
it is necessary to quicken their pace 
by means of the whip, let it be used 
by snapping it at their legs, rather 
than by raising blisters on the body, 

It is a most cruel practice to beat 
cattle with aclub or the butt end of 
a whipstaff. Wens are made by 
this usage, and many good oxen 
have been spoiled. Fractious boys 
should be taught to govern their own 
tempers before they have the fill 
control of oxen; and fractious men 
should remember that he who con 
trols his own spirit is mightier than 
many who govern whole cities. 

Oxen may easily be taught to 
back a cart that is loaded. They 
should be first tried on an empty 
one, and that may be on a side hil 
where the cart will almost move 
alone. Never strike them on their 
noses even witha lash, lest they 
should hold down their heads and 
bring the bows to bear against their 
throats. But command them to 
back, and use the lash gently on the 
front of the fore legs. They will 
then hold up their heads and the 
yoke will press on the upper side of 
the neck and horns where it ought. 
After a little practice down hill, the 
cattle moving exactly parallel with 
the spear, they will back a cart up 
hill without a blow from the whip 
Mass, Ploughman. 





We have received a pocket volume, et- 
titled the Farmer’s Land Measurer or 
Pocket Companion, by James Pedder, 
Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet. We 
have looked through it with care, and re- 
commend it to the notice of the farmers 
generally ; indeed we consider it so usefi 
a little volume that we shall notice it far- 
ther in our next—want of sqace prevents 








our doing so in this. 
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